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Recommended for an intensive 
course during the last few weeks 
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A COMBINATION TEXTBOOK 
AND WORKBOOK 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND 
CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


By ROBERT FISHER 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE 
TRAINING provides 


training in the basic skills and aptitudes that 


intensive pre-employment 


are required for clerical positions in business 
and in government offices. It is based upon a 
careful study of personnel practices—particularly 
the testing of applicants for employment—of private 


industry and civil service commissions. 


This textbook, with the accompanying tests, is 
designed for a final intensive drive to prepare 
students to take jobs in business and to pass civil 
service examinations for stenographers, typists, 
and clerks. It is assumed that the student in com- 
pleting this course has already covered the basic 
subject matter. The course provides practice in 
taking employment tests and typical types of ex- 
aminations used for business and civil service 


examinations. 
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Get More Speep in Less Time 


with 


20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


Fourth Edition by Lessenberry 





Ask any teacher who is using 20TH CENTURY TYPE 
WRITING, Fourth Edition. She will tell you that she 
is getting better results than she has ever obtaine 
with any previous book. The plan followed in this 
book is to alternate the drives for speed and the drives 
for accuracy. Special new drills and exercises are 
included for forcing speed and accuracy. With this 
book it is not uncommon for the average speed in the 
class to be thirty words a minute (on three-minute or 
five-minute tests) with a high degree of accuracy at 
the end of thirty lessons. The student gets a quick 
start. Within a few lessons, he is writing complete 
sentences and is soon writing complete paragraphs 
and whole letters. 





Punctuation, grammar, and style are constantly em: 





phasized because these are important in the training 
of a good typist or stenographer. 


If you are not entirely satisfied with your present 
typewriting book, be sure to examine 20TH CEN- 
TURY TYPEWRITING, Fourth Edition, and try some 


of the new drills and exercises. You may obtain a 


one-year volume or a two-year volume with optional 
workbooks and tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Is Unification Our Goal? 





What does unification of business teacher organizations mean to you as an ' 
individual? What does it mean to you as a representative, officer, or member 
of one of the many organizations of business teachers? If it means to you that 
all other organizations shall give up their identities in favor of the one you sup- 
port, then unification is not likely ever to become a reality. 


All that is being written about achieving the goal of unification means 
nothing unless large organizations are willing to elect representatives who would 
meet together to discuss a plan of national organization. They need not meet 
to discuss “‘a plan,’’ but they must meet! Attempts have been made during the 
past few years to bring about such a meeting, but they have not been success- 
ful. Actually, we are no nearer unification today than we were ten years ago. 


There is no need here to discuss the reasons for having a unified national 
group. At times, though, it seems that the answer is ‘‘Yes’’ to Clinton Reed’s 
question, ‘‘Are we really in favor of a continuation of the present, overlapping 
collection of associations that hold meetings, publish yearbooks, and discuss 
again and again the same familiar topics which have little real influence upon 
the school officers who plan and administer our secondary programs?”’ 


Unification will be achieved if each organization will decide that it must 
give up something to gain the greater advantage of real national unity. Can’t 
we come together upon the common ground of our interest in business educa- 
tion to plan such an organization? Can’t we merge our interests to work out a 
more complete and improved set of goals toward which we could all work? In 
this new organization, will there be room for the expression of opinion, in a 
democratic manner, which may not be to the liking of all member organiza- 
tions? 

Just what are the rocks upon which this ship of unification seems to have 
run? Whatever they are, they should not cause anyone to fear a meeting of the 
representatives of existing organizations. Certainly, we should have no fear of 
meeting with other groups unless we consider ourselves inferior to those who 
would meet with us to build a strong, representative, national organization. 
It would take someone with rare intuitive powers to list the reasons for the 
absence of any real concerted effort on the part of organizations to bring about 
unification. Probably a lack of agreement on editorial policy pertaining to 
support of Federal aid for business education is one of the most jagged rocks. 
In the light of current studies, it seems impossible to ignore the increasingly 
important role which the Federal government will play in education. 


While the current difficulties of holding a meeting of the respresentatives 
of the larger organizations is recognized, three representatives from each of 
them would form a small group. Is there any reason why this group could not 


meet to discuss unification plans? 


E. M. Keithley, president, Department of Business 
Education, National Education Association; South 
Division High School. Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 

























Program for the Readjustment of Demobilized Service 


Personnel and Displaced War Workers 


by 


Harold F. Cottingham 
William Woods College 


Fulton, Missouri 


Numerous articles have outlined well the 
needs of the returning veteran and the dis- 
located war worker for assistance in becom- 
ing readjusted to civilian life. It has been 
stressed on many occasions that the primary 
responsibility for the creation of advisory 
services should rest with the local commu- 
nity, even though much aid is furnished by 
government agencies. 

Undoubtedly many community leaders, 
school administrators in particular, recog- 
nize their obligation to provide an adjust- 
ment program. This feeling has arisen not 
only from a natural desire to furnish assist- 
ance, but also as a result of much publicity 
urging each locality to provide for its own 
returning veterans. One weakness apparent 
in many of these suggestions, however, is 
that they fail to provide for concrete plans 
or devices which an uninitiated but well- 
intentioned group of community leaders can 
follow to set up a counseling program. 

In an effort to fill this need, the following 
plan was developed. It is based on a study 
of existing functioning services as well as the 


suggestions of authorities in the field of 
community service. It is devised chiefly to 
present specific procedures that might have a 
practical rather than a theoretical value. 
It is hoped that through such an objective 
plan of action, business education leaders in 
the community will be offered something 
tangible on which to base a program of ad- 
justment services. It is recognized, however, 
that such a plan is not tailor-made for a 
particular locality, and that to be effective, 
much depends on dynamic leadership and 
community co-operation. 

The ideas included in the outline are an 
outgrowth of a class in veterans’ problems, 
held in the School of Business, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana, during the 
summer of 1944. I am indebted not only to 
Elvin S. Eyster, instructor of the class, but 
also to members of the committee who as- 
sisted in the formulation of the plan. 

These committee members were: Olive 
Smith, Irene Puckett, Marguerite Appel, 
Irol Whitmore, and Jacob Smuts, all of 
Indiana University. 


A SUGGESTED PLAN FOR THE INITIATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF A COMMUNITY 
PROGRAM FOR THE READJUSTMENT OF DEMOBILIZED SERVICE 
PERSONNEL AND DISPLACED WAR WORKERS 


I. The Plan 


Purpose: To facilitate the readjustment of demobilized service personnel and war workers 
from wartime to peacetime activity by the planning of a community service 


program. 


A. Basic Assumptions: 


1. Survey of local readjustment problems indicates a definite need for a service program. 

2. Local community bears chief responsibility. 

3. Feasibility of plan depends upon prevailing economic conditions. , 

4. An effective program depends upon close co-operation of agencies representing 1n- 
dustry, labor, education, and civic organizations. 


B. Immediate Aims: 


1. To reach a common understanding and to obtain a working knowledge of the eco- 
nomic and industrial make-up of the community. 
2. To develop extensive contacts in the community which will lead to a satisfactory 


organization. 


i 09 


services. 


. To stimulate activities designed to build a sound program of readjustment. 
To organize a community program designed to provide the maximum readjustment 
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A. Preliminary Activities: 


II. Procedures 


Purpose: To obtain necessary background information. 


Step 1. Become acquainted 
with Federal legislation and 
the work of Federal agencies 
engaged in rehabilitation, re- 
adjustment, or related activi- 
ties. 


Step 2. Become familiar with 
national and local organiza- 
tions which may be able to 
offer services in the readjust- 
ment program. This will in- 
clude agricultural, service, 
business and industrial, civic, 
educational, and labor groups. 


Step 3. Discover what steps 
have already been taken by 
local groups toward develop- 


ing a community organiza- 
tion. 


April, 1945 


Recommendations: 


a 


A thorough study of the G. I. Law should be made. 
(Reference: Congressional Record and _ published 
pamphlets.) 


. An investigation of the available facilities of the 


local United States Employment Service (USES) 
should be made. (Reference: “Occupational Re- 
search Program of USES.”’’) 


. An effort should be made to get in touch with Federal 


organizations, such as the Civil Service Commission, 
War Manpower Commission, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Selective Service System, Veterans Adminis- 
tration, Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, U. S. Employment Service, Armed Forces 
Institute, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Office of Voca- 


tional Rehabilitation, and Apprentice Training 
Service. Contact central and local offices of these 
agencies. 


Recommendations: 


a 


Information concerning services rendered by na- 
tional organizations may be obtained from the local 
offices of the groups listed below. If no local office is 
available, the addresses of national headquarters 
may be obtained from the World Almanac. A sug- 
gested but not inclusive list follows: 

Agricultural: National 
Bureau Federation. 
Service: Kiwanis, 
Cross, Altrusa. 
Business and Industry: National Office Management 
Association (NOMA), American Management Asso- 
ciation (AMA). 

Civic: U.S. Chamber of Commerce, Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Labor: American Federation of Labor (A. F. of L.), 
Congress of Industrial Organization (CIO). 
Educational: National Education Association, East- 
ern Commercial Teachers Association, National 
Business Teachers Association, National Association 
of Secondary School Principal, American Education 
Association, American Vocational Association, Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education, National 
Vocational Guidance Association. 

Other Agencies: American Legion, YMCA, YWCA, 
social welfare agencies, local government, newspa- 
pers. 


Grange, American Farm 


Rotary, Lions, American Red 


Recommendations: 


1. 


Interview the chairman or the director of all local 
professional and civic organizations which might 
logically participate in the process of readjustment. 


2. Interview leaders of business and industry. 
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Step 4. Ascertain what has 
been done to develop com- 
munity organization in similar 
areas. 


B. Survey of Local Resources: 


3. Contact United States Employment Service, as well 
as state and local employment agencies. 

4. Interview local educational, governmental, and reli- 
gious leaders. 

5. Investigate newspaper efforts pertaining to read- 
justment problems. 


Recommendations: 


1. Read current periodicals and newspapers to deter- 
mine what plans other communities have made. 


2. Follow up reading by actually contacting any com- 
munity which has taken concrete steps to solve the 
demobilization problem. 

3. Write to national headquarters of civic, business, 
professional, and labor organizations concerning 
plans that have been established in any specific com- 
munities. 

4. Write and, if possible, visit neighboring communities 
that may have established programs. 


Purpose: To analyze the job to be done; that is, see what services should be included 
in an adequate readjustment plan and determine how various organizations 
can contribute to the program. 


Step 1. Determine what serv- 
ices should be provided to 
supply the readjustment needs 
of the community. 


Step 2. Take an inventory of 
what services can be provided 
in the community. 
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Recommendations: 


1. Considering the elements of an adequate program, 
set up a tentative pattern of the necessary services 
to be offered, including job information; testing and 
counseling service; training or retraining opportuni- 
ties; follow-up services; legal, medical, and psycho- 
logical aid; domestic and personal assistance; place- 
ment and rehabilitation. 

2. Substantiate the list given above by a comparison 
with the recommendations of recognized associations 
and leaders in the field of community organization 
for readjustment. For example, write to: Occupa- 
tional and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Institute of Adult Education, Rotary Inter- 
national, National Vocational Guidance Association, 
Veterans Administration. 

3. Adapt any recommended plans to fit the economic 
and social conditions peculiar to the community. 


Recommendations: 


1. Determine by personal interview with local groups 
the exact nature of their contributions—personnel, 
equipment, experience, leadership, information. 


2. Analyze these contributions, noting any deficiencies, 
and consider remedial measures for future applica- 
tion. 


3. Fit the available services into the tentative pattern 
already developed. (Step 1, Recommendation 1.) 
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C. Specific Plan of Action: 





Purpose: To stimulate leadership and to integrate the available facilities of the com- 
munity in such a way as to provide a functional program of readjustment 


services. 


Step 1. Decide upon an ad- 
ministrative authority which 
will act as a co-ordinating 
agency. 


Step 2. Allocate, on the basis 
of services available, the con- 
tribution of each local agency. 


Step 3. Set up, on the basis 
of research and local investi- 
gation, a complete functional 
plan of readjustment services. 


April, 1945 


Recommendations: 


1. 


Representatives of contributing agencies should 
meet and fix administrative responsibility which 
should be voluntarily accepted by the organization 
having the most adequate facilities and services. 
The organization should function as a clearing house 
for information and as a co-ordinator for activities 
of the community groups. 


. If no existing agency is able to assume this responsi- 


bility, a special administrative unit should be or- 
ganized. ' 


Recommendations: 


1. 


The determining factor in the delegation of respon- 
sibility should be the nature of the services offered 
by each community group. 


. Effort should be made to provide a maximum num- 


ber of readjustment services with a minimum of 
duplication. 


The services should be provided as a result of co- 
operative and unified action. 


Established agencies should be utilized as far as 
practicable; new ones should be created only if they 
are necessary to attain the desired results. 


Recommendations: 


Be 


The following distribution of services and agencies 
is suggested: 
Counseling: 
1. Schools. 4. Veterans Adminis- 
2. Local guidance groups. tration. 
3. Representative of in- 5. Psychological clin- 
dustrial personnel. ics. 
6. Selective service. 
Testing: 
1. Local psychologists. 5. War Department. 
2. Schools. 6. Navy Department. 
3. Industrial personnel 7. National Office 
men. Management As- 
4. Veterans Administra- sociation. 
tion. 


Medical Services: 


1. Professional groups. 4. American Legion. 
2. Individual doctors. 5. Veterans Adminis- 
3. Red Cross. tration. 


6. Selective Service. 


Psychiatry: 
1. Clinics. 
2. Psychiatrists. 





Job Opportunities: 
1. United States Em- 6. American Managers 


ployment Service. Association. 
2. Privateemployment 7. National Office 
agencies. Management As- 
3. Local labor unions. sociation. 
4. Agricultural groups. 8. Local government 
5. Bureau of Labor officials. 
Statistics. 


Legal and Financial Advice: 
1. Professional men. 
2. Clinics. 
3. Veterans Administration. 


Occupational Information: 


1. Schools. 4. Libraries. 
2. Chamber of Com- 5. Professional asso- 
merce. ciations. 
3. Service clubs. 6. Local government 
bureaus. 
Training: 
1. Public schools. 5. Armed Forces In- 
2. Private schools. stitute. 
3. Colleges. 6. American Educa- 
4. Industry. tion Association. 
Domestic and Personal Assistance: 
1. Welfare agencies. 3. YWCA. 
2. Red Cross. 4. YMCA. 
Placement: 
1. United States Em- 5. Chamber of Com- 
ployment Service. merce. 
2. Schools. 6. War Manpower 
3. Industry. Commission. 
4. Labor groups. 7. Selective Service. 
8. Red Cross. 
Follow-Up: 


1. United States Employment Service. 
2. Veterans Administration. 
3. Schools. 


Rehabilitation: 
1. Red Cross. 
2. U.S. Office of Education. 


3. Veterans Administration. 


Step 4. Solve organizational Recommendations: 
problems. 1. Personnel. 


a. Select personnel for administration, consulting, 
and clerical positions on basis of training, experi- 
ence, and ability. If persons are not available 
from local agencies, outside sources may be util- 
ized. 

b. Special training may have to be provided for 
counseling personnel. (Reference: Unpublished 
bulletin, Training Course Outline for a Community 
Adult Counseling Service, Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service, Washington, D. C.) 
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2. Financial 

ers a. Financial arrangements should be made in ac- 
cordance with Federal and state plans. 

b. Sponsorship of fund drives may have to be con- 

A s- sidered. 


3. Location 


t a. The location of the readjustment services should 
be centralized. 

b. The center should be conveniently located with 
respect to supporting activities. 

4. Equipment 

a. The equipment may be obtained from participat- 
ing agencies. 

b. If equipment cannot be obtained from participat- 
ing agencies, it may be obtained by special con- 
tributions. 

“ c. The equipment and facilities should be so ar- 
: ranged as to provide for efficient service. 


5. Records and Forms 
a. Efforts should be made to simplify forms and to 
I minimize the number of records. 
ol b. Use may be made of available forms furnished by 
co-ordinating agencies. 
ce. An efficient filing system should be developed. 





” 6. Personal Data 

a. Personal data is to be supplied by armed forces 
and should be presented by the veteran. If it is 
not available, the proper service branch should be 
contacted. 

b. Complete records should be kept in case of trans- 

om- ferral to another activity. 

ce. Case history method is recommended. 

7. Lines of Authority 

a. Set up a chart defining lines of authority. 

Pe b. The chart should be flexible and based on a logical 
delegation of responsibility. 
8. Training Programs 

a. Responsibility for training should rest with quali- 
fied educational and industrial agencies. 

b. Only if local educational groups cannot supply 
training should the readjustment service develop 
its own program. 

III. Evaluation and Research 
Purpose: To maintain a continuous plan of research in order to adjust the program to 
social and economic changes. 
Step 1. Set up a periodic plan Recommendations: 
ting, of evaluation which will de- 1. It is well to make frequent investigations of read- 
peri- termine the effectiveness of justment needs of the community and to modify 
lable the services in relation to cur- the existing service program accordingly. 
util- rent conditions. 2. Complete records should be kept of all activities so 
that definite trends in service needs may be recog- 
| for nized immediately. 
~s 3. The research phase of the program should be in the 


hands of trained personnel. 


4. It is important to make available to other communi- 
ties the results of successful activities and research. 
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A Commercial Teacher Simplifies the Scoring and Grading 
of Objective Tests and Examinations 


Being of a practical mind, I 
believe that the development 
of efficiency measures. which 
will lighten one’s load of detail 
work, particularly in these tur- 
bulent and busy times, is a 
blessing to those teachers who 
use them and a contribution to 
the profession generally. The 
form and table for scoring and 
grading objective tests and 
examinations described in this 
article have been developed 
and used in my bookkeeping 
and accounting classes for sev- 
eral semesters, and I am pass- 
ing them on for what they may be worth to 
those who find it necessary to budget and 
conserve their time. 

The merits of objective and subjective 
examinations have been discussed at great 
length in education classes which deal with 
methods of teaching. I belong to the objec- 
tive school and the devices I use are based 
on that premise. Those teachers whose 
subject matter, attitudes, beliefs, and preju- 
dices do not permit the use of the strictly 
objective-type examinations will not find 
these devices adaptable to their work. 

In much of the literature on objective 
tests it is recommended that, in scoring, the 
number of questions missed be deducted 
from the number of questions correctly 
answered; the result should then be con- 
verted into grades. In my attempt to do 
this I became involved in a maze of detailed 
work which required more calculation and 
consumed more time than seemed justified 
by the results. It became apparent that a 
form and a chart or table (favorite account- 
ing devices) would simplify the problem if 
suitable ones could be worked out. After 
considerable experimentation I developed a 
form and a chart that have proved quite 
satisfactory. They are not limited to book- 
keeping and accounting tests alone; they 
may be used with any objective test. 

In an attempt to discourage guessing, 
students are told before writing an examina- 
tion that a wrong answer is considered worse 
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by 


James E. Bennett 
Township High School 
Belleville, Illinois 





than no answer at all, and that 
the grades are determined ac- 
cordingly. A space, therefore, 
should be numbered and left 
blank if the answer to a ques- 
tion is not known. If a wrong 
answer is put on the paper, the 
deduction from a perfect score 
(100 for all questions answered 
correctly) is double the de- 
duction for leaving the space 
blank. 

Upon completion of the ex- 
amination the papers are ex- 
changed or collected and redis- 
tributed for scoring. Each 
student copies the following scoring form at 
some convenient place on the paper he is to 
check and enters his name on the last line. 


____ Omitted (0) 


| 
as 
—________ Total — Net 


_ —_—_—— 





As the correct answers are dictated, the 
student marks each answer on the paper he 
is scoring with one of the symbols shown: 
0, if the answer is omitted; +/, if the answer 
is correct; X, if the answer is wrong. After 
all answers have been marked, the number 
in each category is entered in the spaces on 
the left side of the scoring form and the total 
is taken; the total must be the same as the 
number of points on the examination. This 
insures against overlooking an answer or 
counting one answer twice. The number of 
correct answers and the number of incorrect 
answers are entered in the proper spaces on 
the right side of the scoring form, and the 
number of answers missed is conveniently 
subtracted from the number of correct an- 
swers. The remainder is entered in the space 
marked Net (see illustrations). The answers 
omitted are disregarded. 

In converting these net scores into grades 
from the following or a similar table, the 
grade which a certain score warrants 18 
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NUMBER OF QUESTIONS AND NET SCORES 














3 Grade Grade 
100 jo #2 4 6 18 2 40 60 80 100 100 
95 9 ll 18 4 16 #18 =+%S6 54 #«= 90 95 
90 8 10 ll 18 4 16 £32 #«48 ~ 64 80 90 
85 7 8 10 ll 18 1&4 2 42 ~ 56 70 85 
80 6 7 8 10 11 12 2 36 48 60 80 
15 5 6 7 8 9 10 2 #30 £40 50 15 
that 70 4 5 6 6 " 8 16 2% 32 40 70 
1 ac- 65 3 4 4 5 5 6 12 18 24 30 65 
" 60 Q Q 3 3 4 4 8 12 16 20 60 
—. 55 1 1 1 2 2 2 4 6 S 10 55 
rong 50 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 50 
—a1 « -1 -1 -1 -@ -2 -2 -4 -6 -8 -10 45 
oe 40 —§ =«-§ «-§ =-§ «4 «<§ «~§ -9§f «3 -# 40 
de- 35 ~§ -§ —-§ «<«§ «j/§ «<§ «98 ~2 -@) ~# 35 
pace 30 —4 -5§ -6 -6 +7 -8 -K -% -~3 . -@ 30 
25 —~§ -6 -7 -8 -9 —-10 —-2 -30 -# -—80 25 

e€ ex- 
 eX- 20 —6 -7 -8 -10 -1ll -12 -% -36 -48 -@ 20 
ae 15 —7 -8 -—-10 -1ll -18 -14 -@ -42 -56 -—70 15 
my 10 ~§ ~-M -ll -B -M -H -~S -O -iOU~m 10 
Sa ie 5 =~§ ~§§ <8 - ~~ -88 -B -H + 5 
line. 0 — ~ -~M -6 -28 -8 -0 -@ -8 ~—100 0 





found by referring to the column which is 
headed with the number of questions in the 
particular examination. Follow down that 
column to the place where the net score 
occurs, or would occur, and move to the 
right or left to the grade column. The grades 
may be kept in multiples of five, or they 
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e, t le — ——_ score is 90 
nts 18 By 
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Student C 


0 Omitted (0) 
16 Correct (¥ ) 16 


4 Missed (X) 4 


— The grade for this 
20 Total — Net 12 score is 80 


Student D 
9 Omitted (0) 


8 Correct ( ) 8 
3 Missed (X) 3 
20 Total — Net 5 The grade for this 


— score, by interpo- 





ee ae __ lation, is 63 
Student E 

3 Omitted (0) 

8 Correct (¥ ) 8 

9 Missed (X) 9 

20 Total — Net —1 The grade for this 

ini ac ——————_ score, by interpo- 
By lation, is 48 
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Student F 
0 Omitted (0) 


0 Correct (y ) 0 
20 Missed (X) 20 
20 Total — Net —20 The grade for this 
“————~_ score is 0 
By 


It will be observed that the first student 
in the illustrations would be, according to 
the ancient proberb, “One who knows and 
knows that he knows.’ The last student, 
likewise, would be “One who knows not and 
knows not that he knows not.” After being 
instructed to leave spaces blank for answers 
he did not know, he tried all and missed all. 
His knowledge of the material covered in the 
test would truly be zero. These are the two 
extreme situations between which the other 
scores and grades would range. 

For convenience in handling, a more com- 
plete table may be arranged on small cards 
with the grades which range from 100 to 50 


appearing on one side and the grades below 
50 on the back. I have found that 3” x §” 
cards are satisfactory for this purpose. An 
illustration of the arrangement is shown 
below. 

After grades have been determined, the 
papers are always returned to their owners 
who recheck to see the points they missed 
and to determine whether their papers were 
scored correctly. I have found that the 
papers are rechecked most thoroughly. If a 
mistake in scoring is found, the owner goes 
to his fellow student who committed the 
error and has it corrected. The grade is then 
adjusted accordingly. 

This table lists grades for tests and ex- 
aminations having even numbers of ques- 
tions and varying in length from 10 to 100. 
For an examination with a different number 
of questions, a separate table may easily be 
prepared by following this table as a pattern. 
In preparing a new table, note that the in- 
terval between each grade of 5 is 1/10 of the 

(Concluded on page 305) 












































Grade Number of Questions and Net Scores Grade 
100 10 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 26 28 — 100 
95 9 1] 13 14 16 18 20 22 23 25 95 
90 8 10 1] 13 14 16 18 19 21 22 90 
85 7 8 10 1] 13 14 15 17 18 20 85 
80 6 7 8 10 11 12 13 14 16 17 80 
75 5 6 cj 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 75 
70 + 5 6 6 4 8 9 10 10 11 70 
65 3 4 4 5 5 6 7 7 8 8 65 
60 Q 2 3 3 + + + 5 5 6 60 
55 ] l ] Q 2 4 Q Q 3 3 55 
50 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 50 
Front 
Grade Number of Questions and Net Scores Grade 
10 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 26 28 
45 —-1 -1 -1 -2 -2@ -2 -2 -2 -8 -8 45 
40 —@ —@ —3 —3 —4 —4 —4 —§ —5 —6 40 
35 —$ —4 —4 —5 —6§ —6 —7 —7 —8 —8 35 
30 —4 —§ —6 —6 —7 —8 —-9 -10 -10 -lI1 30 
25 —§ —6 —7 —8 —-9 -10 -ll -—-12 -13 —-—14 25 
20 —6 —7 —-8 -10 -ll -12 -18 -l14 -16 -17 20 
15 —7 —-8 -10 -ll -18 -14 -15 -17 -18 —20 15 
10 —-8 -10 -ll -—-13 -—-14 -16 -18 -—-19 -—21l —22 10 
5 —-9 -ll -138 -14 -—-16 -—-18 -—-20 -—-22 -—-23 —-—25 5 
0 —-10 -—-12 -—-14 —-16 -—-18 -—-20 -—-22 -24 -26 -—28 0 
— 
Back 
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Economics for the Secondary School 


by 
J. H. Dodd 


University of Virginia 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


AIM AND CONTENT OF THE COURSE. Stated 
concisely, what should be the aim in a 
secondary course in economics? I should say 
the following would constitute an acceptable 
statement of the aims of the course: 


1. The development of an increased ap- 
preciation of the economic and cultural 
interdependence of individuals in mod- 
ern society. 

2. An increased knowledge of the cause 
and effect relationships between indi- 
vidual productive and consumptive 
activities. 

The major topics appropriate for consid- 
eration in order to attain these two broad 
objectives should include: 

The nature and importance of economics. 

The nature of wealth and income. 

The use of wealth and income. 

The nature and factors of production. 

Forms of business organization and con- 
trol. 

Marketing organization and general mar- 
keting practices. 

The underlying principles of domestic and 
foreign trade. 

Methods of price determination, including 
competition, monopoly, imperfect com- 
petition, and public authority. 

The nature and organization of the in- 
struments of money and credit. 

The nature, causes, and control of the price 
level. 

Principles and practices in the distribu- 
tion of the national income. 

Labor organizations, their nature, aims, 
and practices. 
he functions and costs of government. 

The extent and causes of inequalities in 
wealth and income. 
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The second of a series of two articles on modern economics. 


The means for achieving economic security. 
A comparison of current economic systems. 


The order of arrangement of the topics 
I have listed is logical for the most part. 
However, the primary object here is to 
indicate the appropriate field for study, and 
not to give a detailed and rounded form of 
the organization of the course. 


TEACHING MATERIALS AND ACTIviTIES. Obvi- 
ously the attainment of the aims of the 
course is impossible unless suitable materials 
are employed. What thése materials shall 
consist of depends somewhat upon the 
organization of the course and the teaching 
methods utilized. In general, however, ap- 
propriate materials consist of a textbook, 
reference books, a workbook, books for sup- 
plementary reading, pamphlets, magazines, 
newspapers, the local community, and tests. 


Whether a single basic textbook should be 
employed usually depends upon whether a 
course in economics or a course in social 
problems is offered. It is evident that a 
course in “social problems” or “‘problems of 
democracy” is not a course in “economics,” 
although in such courses a considerable 
amount of time may be devoted to economic 
matters. In such a general course, it often 
happens that the course is developed ac- 
cording to a general outline independent of 
any particular textbook. In such a case, 
various textbooks on sociology, government, 
and economics, as well as some of a more 
comprehensive nature, may be used in addi- 
tion to materials of a current and specialized 
nature. Likewise, there are those who feel 
that even a course in economics should be 
constructed around an outline that does not 
conform to the organization of any particular 
textbook. Sometimes the reason for this 
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feeling is the desire to achieve originality in 
the organization of the course and to avoid 
any suspicion of being “‘a slave to the text- 
book.”’ The majority of textbooks, however, 
are usually well organized from a teaching 
standpoint. Therefore, by recognizing that, 
as the name implies, a textbook provides 
only texts for development, there is no reason 
to assume that progressive teaching is in- 
compatible with the use of a basic textbook. 

If a basic textbook is used, it should be one 
that meets the following requirements: 

It must be understandable to the student. 

It must not omit or treat too superficially 
those facts and principles that are essen- 
tial to the achievement of the course. 

It must be interestingly written, but the 
content dealing with essential facts and 
principles must not be sacrificed to mere 
pictorial illustration and _ spectacular 
language that is likely to be only half 
true and frequently inconsistent. 

It must not deal with the subject too nar- 
rowly; nor must it be so broad and 
general in its treatment that its princi- 
ples of reference are so vague as to be 
impracticable or meaningless. 

If the textbook selected meets these re- 
quirements, it would appear unnecessary to 
make use of collateral textbooks. When 
similar textbooks on the secondary level are 
used, assuming that they are equal in value 
to the basic textbook, the student finds that 
the collateral textbook adds little to what he 
has already learned. For this reason, refer- 
ence reading should include materials that 
will add to and make more meaningful the 
information the student has gained from a 
study of the textbook. 

With the preparation afforded by the 
textual explanation it is often possible to 
make use of more advanced textbooks in the 
study of some subjects or topics. For exam- 
ple, several of the college books in economics 
contain materials on the evolution of in- 
dustrialism, money, forms of business owner- 
ship, labor organizations, economic systems, 
and others that may be read with under- 
standing by high school students. Since 
advanced textbooks vary, however, as to 
simplicity and clarity of presentation, such 
collateral reading should be selected with 
care. 

What has just been said with respect to 
collegiate textbooks in economics also ap- 
plies to some other textbooks on the college 
level. Such textbooks include those dealing 
with an introduction to business, labor prob- 
lems, money and banking, economic history, 
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sociology, government, readings in eco- 
nomics, and others. Here, again, care must 
be used in selecting references. 

Often it is possible to utilize profitably 
whole books or portions thereof of special 
books, pamphlets, and reports that are pub- 
lished by organizations, including profes- 
sional associations, foundations for study 
and research, and educational institutions. 
In addition, there are some books on general 
subjects, such as consumer education and 
protection, present-day economic problems, 
and political issues that may be employed as 
a whole or in part. 

There are several magazines which are not 
obviously propaganda publications that 
should be available for students in the eco- 
nomics class. Occasionally such magazines 
contain articles that have much more than 
passing interest. On the whole, however, 
they should be utilized for the purpose of 
supplying detailed information on current 
topics of an economic implication. 

Of course, as far as current interest value 
is concerned, few sources of information can 
equal that of the daily newspaper. It should 
be one of the incidental, though important 
aims of the economics teacher to develop in 
his students the habit of reading the current 
news. It is a comparatively easy matter to 
associate the facts and principles studied in 
a textbook with current events of an eco- 
nomic nature. When the habit of associating 
the content of the course with current events 
has become established, interest in the course 
is almost assured. What is equally im- 
portant, the principles and _ conclusions 
reached in the course will have carry-over 
and “‘practical’”’ value to the student for an 
indeterminate time after his formal study of 
economics has been completed. 

There are few communities in which all 
the matters considered in the course may not 
find illustration in local business and indus- 
trial practices and conditions. That these 
community sources of materials should be 
abundantly utilized is evident. The method 
of utilization, however, should not consist 
merely of sight-seeing excursions, but should 
be conducted in such a manner that they 
will yield the greatest possible educational 
returns to the students. 

Workbooks, if properly prepared, may be 
used to advantage. The better-type work- 
books provide opportunities for testing the 
student’s knowledge of the subject at hand, 
whether it was gained from a study of the 
textbook or from collateral readings, and 
for applications of the facts and principles 
which the student is supposed to have mas- 
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tered to the extent that he can apply them 
in actual and current situations. 

“The test of the pudding is in the eating” 
is an old saying that is applicable in the 
evaluation of any course of study. In the 
case of economics, the value of a study of 
the subject is in the ability of the student to 
apply his learning to life and living situa- 
tions. Just how efficiently he can make such 
applications may be extremely difficult to 
judge. It is likely that the student has 
profited from his study largely in proportion 
to the extent to which he has gained and 
retained a knowledge of the facts and 
principles that are pertinent to an under- 
standing of the topics studied. This being so, 
it is a comparatively easy matter to test his 
knowledge, and to some extent his under- 
standing, of the facts and principles which he 
has studied by means of carefully prepared 
tests. 

WHICH STUDENTS SHOULD STUDY ECONOMICS. 
In conclusion, one may be permitted to stress 
the important and urgent need for courses in 
high school economics that are properly 
organized and efficiently taught. Moreover, 
teachers of economics, as well as all other 
teachers who have an understanding of the 
nature and the source of most of our so- 
called political and social problems, should 
insist that the course in general economics be 
made an integral and required part of the 
education of all students on the senior high 
school level. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note a statement by the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association in which it is observed: 

“Courses in economics are taught more 
and more commonly in the American second- 
ary schools, but they are still, for the most 
part, elective. . .. As long as economics and 
modern problems remain elective, it will un- 
fortunately be possible for the majority of 
students to graduate from high school with- 
out any systematic instruction in the eco- 
nomic foundations of American life. Study 
of the economic aspects of our civilization 
should be required no less than study of the 
political and cultural.’”! 

Even more emphatic as to the need for the 
study of general economics on the part of 
high school students is a statement by Dr. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner of 
Education: 





and principles. . . . Self-government is being 
undermined by its failure to solve the crucial 
problems of the technological age. . . . Edu- 
cation for democracy, therefore, is basically 
concerned with the social and economic 
issues which have been put up to us by the 
machine empire.... Unemployment, sur- 
pluses, foreign trade, social security, housing, 
money and credit, wages and hours, conser- 
vation of natural resources, taxation, and 
purchasing power—these are the funda- 
mental matters requiring the constant atten- 
tion of the schools and colleges and adult 
groups.’ 





PLACE ORDERS EARLY 


You can help the war effort, you can 
help yourself, and you can help the 
publishers serve you more effectively if 
you and your school will place your 


orders before the opening of school in 


the fall. 


The demands on transportation facili- 
ties are greatly increased. Most civilian 
shipments are being delayed regardless 


We en- 


courage our customes to place their 


of the methods of shipment. 


orders so that we can ship them in June, 
July, or August. We would suggest 
that you send your orders as soon as 
you know your approximate require- 
ments and let us ship them during the 


summer. 


Schools and individuals who have 
established accounts will be billed for 


payment at the opening of school. 


vW 


South-Western Publishing Co. 














“ ; Cincinnati New York 
Education will not move democracy for- Chi a Dall 
ward by merely teaching courses of study —— oF eae — 
concerned with the democratic philosophy 
‘Learning the Ways of Democracy (Washington, D. C.: Educational Policies Commission, National Education Association, 







1940), p. 90. 
John W. Studebaker, “Education Moves Democracy Forward,” Education for Demecracy: Proceedings of the Congress on 
Education for Democracy (New York .City: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1989), pp. 854-858. 
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What | Should Like to See in the Postwar School 


in Commercial Education 


by 


Mrs. Martha E. Neher 
Paseo High School 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Since commercial education 
came into the school as a child of 
business experience and office 


needs, it started in without waste- 
ful motions or time-consuming ap- 
purtenances. In recent years there 
has been a tendency by the teach- 
ers’ colleges to build into the cur- 
riculum these so-called introduc- 
tions to the commercial skills. In 
my opinion this is an error, for the 
drive and urge which the student 
brings to the first class of typing, 
shorthand, and bookkeeping should 
not be allowed to leak out while 
the teacher is covering the intro- 
duction. A student of typing wants nothing 
so much as to get his hands on the keys and 
to hear them click and see the print as a 
result. Much is lost, I believe, if the ribbon 
is taken off and all attention is given to 
proper stroking before the student is allowed 
to see the result of his effort. The direct 
approach where the student can see the 
irregularity of his stroke in the resulting 
imprint will teach him the necessity for proper 
technique as no amount of explanation can 
do. 

The Navy, with limitless funds at its dis- 
posal, has produced some films on the teach- 
ing technique of typewriting. These films 
are excellent and we have purchased four of 
them for our Kansas City school system. 
Such films as these should be shown early in 
the beginning typewriting course, probably 
during the second week, at which time the 
students have become familiar with the 
parts of the machine and will have a better 
appreciation of what is shown in the film. 
About ten weeks later, the same film should 
be shown again in order to bring to the at- 
tention of the student any faulty techniques 
he may have. 

Not only in the postwar school, but as 
soon as possible every typewriting room 
should be equipped with heavy shades and a 
screen in order that these audio-visual aids 
may be used during the two-year course at 
any time they will produce the most good. 
Typewriting classes are usually large, and 
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much time of the period is often 
consumed in moving the students 
from the typewriting room to a 
room which is properly equipped 
for the showing of films. The con- 
fusion in the halls of taking a class 
of fifty students through the cor- 
ridors and up the stairs while other 
classes are in session is something 
to be considered. 

I think these films should be a 
part of the in-service training of 
all substitute teachers, regardless 
of whether they are commercial 
teachers, for they are often called 
upon to supervise classes in com- 
merce when a trained commercial substitute 
is not available. I think these films should 
also be a part of the in-service training of 
our present teaching staffs. If we can raise 
the quality of teaching of all teachers to the 
standard of the best techniques used by 
each, we shall have raised the quality of all 
commercial teaching. These films use demon- 
stration for the teaching of each technique. 
This is the point that some of our typing 
teachers are neglecting, and it is one of our 
most efficient devices for teaching skills. 

In the postwar school I should like to see 
every student who so desires have access to a 
typewriter long enough to learn the key- 
board, the care, and the functional parts of 
the machine. So many adults in every walk 
of life, and even some who follow no pro- 
fession, have asked me how long it will take 
them to get a working knowledge of a type- 
writer for their own use that I am con- 
vinced that this has become a universal tool 
of civilization, as well as an efficient aid to 
an educated citizen. 

In the postwar school there should there- 
fore be classes in typing, of perhaps one 
semester in length, constructed for the sole 
purpose of personal use with no vocational 
aim. Nonsolid credit toward graduation 
should be allowed, considering that this 
course would be a part of general education, 
the same as English, spelling, or composi- 
tion. Incidentally, there would be much 
fixation of English, spelling, and composition 
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in connection with the drill in learning the 
typewriter. 

As a corollary to offering a course in per- 
sonal typing, the classes in vocational typing 
should be held to strictly vocational stand- 
ards. There are times now when we are al- 
most forced to give credit in even advanced 
classes of typewriting because a student 
tried hard and needs the credit for gradua- 
tion, even though he may be unable to pro- 
duce work that would be in any way accept- 
able to business. The cure for this situa- 
tion lies in administering prevocational tests 
before the student is permitted to enroll in 
vocational typing courses. While these tests 
cannot be held as sacred in their results, if 
the student is enrolled contrary to their 
findings, he should be eliminated from the 
class within ten weeks if he continues to 
show less than normal aptitude. I see no 
justification in the use of public funds to 
teach a student a vocation for which he is 
not adapted, and thus waste class time for 
the rest of the students; no one but a typing 
teacher can realize the extent to which this 
is possible. 

I hope every typewriting room may soon 
have the walls covered with noise-absorbing 
material for the purpose of relieving the 
nervous strain and energy expended by every 
individual occupying the room. 

In the June, 1944, issue of the Educational 
World the statement is made that one of the 
Federal-state programs in prospect is the 
distribution of educational equipment re- 
leased by Federal agencies. I hope that 
adding and calculating machines will be 
among this equipment. Since all offices are 
now equipped with calculating machines, I 
should like to see the postwar school have 
at least one of each type of commonly-used 
office machine in order that a course in office 
machines may be offered and a rotation plan 
arranged so that each student will have 
enough experience with each type of ma- 
chine to develop a workable knowledge. 

In regard to work experience of high school 
students, there is one great flaw as we have 
experienced it. The employer has hired the 
student for one reason only—he needed his 
help. Those students who work in the stores 
on Thursday nights are often absent on 
Friday, or if the do come to school, they are 
so exhausted that the day’s work is a total 
loss. Some students stay home on Thursday 
to get ready for their work. 

When we excused the students to work in 
the stores before Christmas, they lost so 
much of their class work that on their return 
to school many of them did not pick up the 
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responsibility for their work and therefore 
lost interest in school. Many of them felt 
that if they could earn money now, it was a 
waste of time to stay in the classroom. 

Work experience is, no doubt, of great 
educational value to the student, and it may 
also ease the financial burden so that some 
students would stay in school longer. To be 
of any value and not a hindrance to educa- 
tion, work experience must be organized so 
that the number of hours a day spent on the 
job is considered in the student’s study 
load. The work experience must also be a 
regular everyday affair so that the student 
learns to organize his school work with his 
vocational program in order to give a credit- 
able performance in both. 

In a skill subject such as typewriting, 
work experience should not precede fixation 
of the skill; otherwise, faulty habits will be 
formed which seriously handicap final effi- 
ciency. 

In summary, I should like every commer- 
cial teacher in the postwar school to have 
served a year or more doing the work that 
he is teaching. I should like to see progress 
and refinements in the use of audio-visual 
aids, instruction on office machines, and pro- 
grams for student work experience and 
formal education at the same time. 

e e * 


Scoring and Grading Objective Tests 
(Continued from page 300) 


total number of points in the examination, 
with fractions being converted to whole num- 
bers (one-half and above to the next higher 
number and less than one-half dropped). 

Adjustments may also be made by scaling 
up or down if all grades on a particular test 
are relatively high or low, which might indi- 
cate that the test was too easy or too difficult 
for that particular group, or that some 
other factor entered into its preparation. 

There are, perhaps, many faults in the use 
of these devices which the theorist will point 
out as open to criticism. Keeping in mind, 
however, the practical purpose for which 
they were prepared, I believe that after a 
fair trial those who use them will find that: 
(1) definite, accurate knowledge is stressed 
as being most important in writing a test; 
(2) guessing is discouraged; (3) students 
feel they are being treated fairly; and (4) an 
enormous amount of detail work in scoring 
and grading papers is eliminated. 


BUY EXTRA U.S. WAR 
BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Trends, Aims, and Objectives of High School Typing 


by 


W. F. Frook and L. F. Newell 
Senior High School 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


This article was written in co-operation with the other members of the 
business education department of the Fond du Lac Senior High School. 


The 1924 ““Manual for the High Schools 
of Wisconsin” states: ““I'ypewriting is of 
considerable general as well as vocational 
value. It is an asset to any boy or girl enter- 
ing an office, attending school, or in the 
home. The time required to secure moderate 
skill on the typewriter is not great. It would 
seem that high school boys and girls should 
have the opportunity to practice using a 
typewriter under competent supervision 
either in a regular class or at odd hours, 
credit being given if the speed and accuracy 
acquired reach a standard set by the school 

. Standards for speed and accuracy 
are also suggested. While it is very desirable 
that some adaptation should be made to the 
local conditions in each school, there should 
be certain minimum standards of accom- 
plishment below which no student would 
be allowed a passing grade. It is probable 
that the following figures in words a minute 
for material of average difficulty, are not 
too high: 

“End of first year, 35 net words a minute, 
and 55 words a minute, net, at the end of 
the second year. 

“These, it should be remembered, are 
minimum standards; the higher standards 
in vogue in the better schools should be 
generally maintained.” 

You will note that these are given as ab- 
solute minimum requirements, below which 
no student would be allowed a passing 
grade. 

Of course, it is impossible to tell just how 
seriously typing teachers took the standards 
set up in this state manual. Perhaps most 
of us will agree that these standards of at- 
tainment are not really too high. But why, 
then, has this speed requirement been slowly 
reduced so that today a student may gradu- 
ate from many of our second-year typing 
classes with a net rate of 35 words a minute? 
Roger Babson, well-known statistician and 
business expert, believes that all educational 
standards are declining. He charges that 
education is the one industry in which al- 


most no improvement has been made during 
the past 50 to 100 years. Does that charge 
hold true in business education? Does that 
charge hold true in your typewriting in- 
struction? 

Another factor in our declining standards 
is reflected in the decision of the United 
States government, through the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, to accept typists with a 
30 words a minute net rate attainment. 

On the other hand, we have all marvelled 
at the high speed and accuracy attainments 
reported by many Army and Navy schools 
in their short, intensive courses. Might our 
high schools do as well? Do we want to? 
Do we need to? 

Still, the value of what we have learned 
through the years is evident in the constant 
rise in the speed and accuracy of typists 
until today the world’s record is 149 net 
words a minute on a one-hour test, typed 
with a high degree of accuracy. 

Have your aims, objectives, and methods 
of teaching typewriting been altered and 
revised as the field of business education 
has unfolded and progressed? As far as we 
have gone in the past in the teaching of 
typewriting, no one of us will deny that we 
can still go farther! 

As Harold H. Smith says in the October, 
1944, Gregg News Letter, ““Typewriting will 
not be well enough taught until every 
teacher can boast truthfully that his stu- 
dents could not have done better under any 
other teacher—anywhere!””! 

Before we discuss in detail some of the 
specific aims and objectives of the type- 
writing instruction in our high school, I 
should like to bring to your attention a few 
paragraphs from an article by Ira W. Kibby, 
chief of the Bureau of Business Education, 
California State Department of Education: 

“There has been much experimental work 
in the teaching of typewriting during the 
past two years. These experiments have 
been conducted largely with adult groups 
and under a type of motivation that we 


tHarold H. Smith, Gregg News Letter (New York City: Gregg Publishing Co.. October, 1944). 
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lack in the public schools. All these meth- 
ods should be carefully examined, however, 
to determine those that are best applicable 
to the teaching of youth in the schoolroom. 

“Wartime needs undoubtedly indicate 
more practice in making out forms and in 
typing figures, as well as additional training 
in making numerous carbon copies. Govern- 
ment regulations have increased greatly the 
number of forms which businessmen must 
prepare and the number of copies required. 

“We should place more stress upon proof- 
reading transcribed material. Our present- 
day methods of teaching reading have de- 
veloped the unfortunate habit of skipping 
over figures and words. This should be cor- 
rected. 

“In the development of secretarial skills, 

student ability would undoubtedly be in- 
creased if more typewriting practice con- 
sisted of typing from shorthand script and 
from machine dictation than from printed 
copy. 
“Students would advance more rapidly if 
some of their typewriting exercises were 
dictated direct to the typewriter. This 
could be done by the teacher or by means of 
machine dictation. If the teacher gives this 
dictation, she must know how to organize 
the material and how to dictate—as well as 
how to teach.’” 

Quoting again from Mr. Smith: “If we 
are to appreciate the fine results obtained 
in many short courses during the current 
emergency period and have something to 
show for the real progress that has been 
made in our field, we must find added means 
of motivation and better practice methods. 
We cannot afford to shrug off teaching ideas 
merely because they are innovations to us.’ 

I have quoted this material to reveal some 
of the thoughts of leaders in our field on the 
trends in typewriting. There is food for 
thought in these statements. 

Turning, now, to the aims and objectives 
of typewriting in our high schools, let us 
point out that none of this material is neces- 
sarily new. These are not innovations, for 
many good teachers have pursued many of 
these same objectives for years. 

The primary aim of every typewriting 
course is to enable students to learn to use 
the typewriter as a writing tool and to use 
it freely, as they would use a pen or a pencil. 
We all recognize this to be the primary aim 
in every kind of typewriting instruction. 

‘Ira W. Kibby, “Some Trends in Business Education,’ 


ration, September, 1944), p. 14, 
‘Harold H. Sinith, lee. eu 


* Dictaphone Educational Forum (New York City: 


There are no other aims or objectives that 
cannot be listed as specific semester objec- 
tives. Teachers are continually talking 
about neatness, concentration, artistry, good 
working habits, care of materials, economy 
of time, accuracy, and desirable attitudes as 
general objectives. Actually, the fact that 
each of these objectives is made up of a 
number of important specific items, each of 
which must be a definite aim and must be 
properly taught before it functions to create 
the major general achievement. 

Let us see what some of these semester 
aims, objectives, or standards are, as out- 
lined by the teachers of a business depart- 
ment in a Wisconsin high school of about 
1,200 students. These are not necessarily 
listed in their order of importance: 

FIRST SEMESTER. At the completion of the 
first semester in typewriting, we feel the 
veges should have gained: 

A complete and thorough memorization of the en- 
tire keyboard. 
2. A good, tireless, healthful position at the machine. 


3. An understanding of the names and uses of various 
parts or devices on the machine. 


4. An ability to operate the machine continuously 
with rhythm, reasonable accuracy, and control. 


5. The formation of the fundamental habits of correct 
operation and technique. 


6. A knowledge of horizontal and vertical centering. 
7. A worth-while practice routine. 

8. The ability to figure out net rates of speed a minute. 
9. The desire to improve in competition with himself. 


You will note that we have no accuracy 
or speed requirements or standards for the 
first semester of typewriting. Experience 
has shown that most beginners are typing 
at a net rate of from 15 to 25 words a minute 
near the close of this semester. 

However, D. D. Lessenberry, director of 
courses in commercial education at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, states “Forty words a 
minute at the end of one semester of work 
is becoming commonplace with many teach- 
ers; and the time saved in the development 
of rapid and accurate typing power is being 
put to effective use in the development of 
other needed skills and understandings.” 

SECOND SEMESTER. Our objectives during 
the second semester include: 

1. The introduction of simple tabulation. 

2. A knowledge of how to make neat erasures. 

3. The ability to write correctly and to arrange at- 
tractively all business and personal letters. 

4. The ability to address envelopes and postal cards. 


Dictaphone Corpo 


D. Lessenherry Te: achers’ Mannal for 20th ¢ Yentury Typewriting, Fourth Kdition (Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Pub 


lishing C ompany), 1942. 
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5. Introductory composition at the machine. 

. Direct dictation to the student at the typewriter. 

. A knowledge of how to change ribbons and clean 

machines. 

8. The use of carbon sheets. 

9. The introduction of transcription for shorthand 
students. 

10. A speed achievement of 30 net words a minute on a 
ten-minute copying test. 

11. A degree of accuracy that permits the student to 


type without error for at least a period of five 
minutes. 


22 


We also aim to introduce the typing and 
composing of simple telegrams, typing from 
handwritten copy, and typing on ruled pa- 
per. We also stress English improvement, 
such as spelling, capitalization, punctuation, 
and syllabication. 

We believe that typewriting students 
should be given some practical materials to 
be typed during the second semester, such 
as, themes, reports, school notebooks, arti- 
cles for the school paper, manuscripts, and 
other rough drafts. 

THIRD SEMESTER. 
third semester are: 


The objectives for the 


1. A knowledge of the parts and operation of all 
makes of typewriters, as well as practice on each 
make of machine. 

2. The writing of advanced rough drafts correctly. 


3. A knowledge of how to set up advanced tabulation 
problems. 

4. The ability to solve practical problens of arrange- 
ment. 


5. A knowledge of advanced business correspondence 
and the ability to address envelopes. 


6. The ability to write accurately and arrange attrac- 
tively manuscripts, reports, and other continuous 
articles. 


7. Transcription practice for shorthand students. 


8. The ability to write for ten minutes on new ma- 
terial without error. 


9. The ability to write at a net rate of at least 40 
words a minute for ten- or fifteen-minute periods. 

10. The ability to type telegraphic messages. 

11. The ability to operate duplicating machines, such 
as the Ditto and Mimeograph machines, as well as 
practice in typing Ditto copies and stencils. 

12. The composing of letters and answers to letters. 

FOURTH SEMESTER. ‘There is some overlap- 
ping of objectives started in the second 
semester and continued into the fourth 
semester. 

1. The training of competent typists. 
2. The ability to set up difficult tabulations and sta- 
tistical material. 


3. The ability to reproduce exact copies of any business 
report or manuscript. 

. The ability to fill in ruled business forms. 

. The ability to design and arrange data in clear, 
accurate, and attractive form. 

6. A knowledge of legal and business documents and 


ao > 


‘Boyd H. Bode, Modern Educational Theories (New York City: 
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forms covering not only their writing, but also 
their meaning and use. 


7. Advanced transcription practice for shorthand 
students. 


8. The writing of application letters and the filling in 
of application forms. 


9. The acquainting of students with Civil Service and 
Bureau of Personnel tests. 


10. The ability to write on new material for periods of 
at least 15 minutes without error. 


11. A speed achievement of at least 50 net words a 
minute. 

sumMarY. We have noted the high stand- 
ards of achievement set as our goals about 
20 or 25 years ago. We have witnessed a 
decided decline in standards and an empha- 
sis on social-business education and type- 
writing for personal use during the last dec- 
ade. The trend now seems to be toward 
more rigid and higher standards once again. 

In brief, we have set forth our objectives 
by semesters as follows: Exploratory aims 
in the first semester; practical and personal 
use aims in the second semester; vocational 
and business office use aims in the third and 
fourth semesters. 

We believe in our objectives. We do not 
believe in the philosophy on educational 
objectives as set forth in this final quotation: 
“The objectives of education that used to 
be set up certainly have the appearance of 
being a kind of New Year’s resolution, for- 
mulated in conformity with the spirit of the 
occasion, but with no thought of taking them 
seriously.’ 

* + . 


Graduate Assistantships 


Attention is called to the fact that there 
are several graduate assistantships in the 
department of business education at the 
Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina, for 
the year 1945-46. 

These graduate assistantships are of three 
types: teaching, laboratory, and _ research. 
Persons interested in the details of the 
graduate assistantships should write to 
Vance T. Littlejohn, acting head, Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Woman’s 
College, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. Mr. Littlejohn 
is heading the department in the absence of 
Dr. McKee Fisk, who is on temporary leave 
of absence. 
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by 


Mrs. Stella M. Smith 
Austin High School 
El Paso, Texas 


The language arts course was designed to 
meet the exigencies of groups of students 
who had enrolled in the summer session of 
Austin High School for various speech and 
English classes in which the enrollment was 
too small to constitute a class. Two types 
of students take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the summer sessions: 
(1) those students who want to get ahead by 
taking extra work, and (2) those students 
who want to repeat courses in which they 
have failed to make a passing grade. These 
students thereby take their places in society 
and become useful young men and women 
sooner by completing their education at an 
earlier age. 

The summer school curriculum is the same 
as that of the regular term. The rule that at 
least ten students must be enrolled in order 
to continue a class prevails in summer ses- 
sions just as in the regular sessions. At the 
opening of the summer session on June 1, 
1944, groups of students numbering from 
one to six had asked for various speech and 
English courses that could not be offered 
because too few students desired a particular 
course to maintain a teacher for the group. 
There were twelve such students in all, and 
seven were seniors expecting to graduate at 
the close of the summer term. In order to 
meet the needs of these students, a class 
known as language arts was organized and 
I was assigned to teach it. The instructions 
given by the school officials were to offer 
work in English studies—regular English, 
speech, and business English—that would 
aid the students in practical experiences of 
everyday living. 

When a survey of the available material 
was made, it was found that to plan such a 
course would mean careful organization and 
selection since there was a vast amount of 
profitable material. 


April, 1945 


Language Arts 


A course in practical English. 


Accurate notes were kept of the work done 
by the class, and at the end of the term a 
complete outline of the subject had been de- 
veloped. The outline is presented here with 
the hope that it may assist someone with a 
similar problem. 


The objective for this course was practice 
in reflective thinking and clear expression. To 
accomplish this objective, the subject matter 
was Classified into the following main topics: 
spelling, effective speaking, straight thinking 
and good form in writing, reports (oral and 
written), and tests. 


The complete outline of this course in 
language arts is as follows: 


I. Spelling. 
A. All Grade Periods. 


1. Twenty-five to forty difficult words every 
day. 
Note: These were chosen from selected lists 

of commonly-used difficult words. 
II. Effective Speaking. 
A. First Grading Period. 
1. Importance of speech. 
2. Fundamentals of speech. 


3. Importance of good posture. 
4. How to attain good posture. 
B. Second Grading Period. 

1. The importance and characteristics of the 

voice. 

2. What is meant by good English diction. 

3. Why good diction is desirable. 

4. Aids to good English diction. 

5. Selected readings stressing correct pronun- 
ciation, clear enunciation, tone of voice, 
and the regular observance of good form in 
speaking and writing. 

C. Third Grading Period. 

1. The qualities of good conversation. 

2. How to develop conversational ability. 

3. Topics of conversation. 

4. Importance and value of storytelling. 

5. Public speaking—an evaluation of (1) the 

speaker, (2) the listener. 

6. Interpretative reading. 

(Concluded on page 336) 
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The Greatest Weapon in the World 


I invite your attention 
to the proposition that 
the English language is 
the greatest weapon in 
the world. The literature 
it preserves and the ideals 
it presents contain the 
most potent source of power in the American 
system of education. The American ideal of 
public education and the public school sys- 
tem through which it is made a reality con- 
stitute the greatest institution for human 
welfare and betterment the mind of man has 
yet evolved. 

One of the most pleasant of my official 
duties has been to sign at the end of each 
semester 1,000 high school diplomas certify- 
ing that the holders have completed the 
prescribed course. The children represent a 
cross section of our best American life. They 
are in many ways the leaders of their fami- 
lies, genuine intellectual pioneers. They have 
taken the first course in a peaceful officers’ 
training school. A high school diploma has 
been substituted for an eighth-grade certifi- 
cate as the standard entrance requirement 
to life for thousands of children. The road 
is open ahead for all those of determination 
and ability. Any school official, signing his 
name to one of these diplomas, is really 
getting into the best society of a quarter 
century hence, for these lads and lassies are 
foreordained to be the leaders of the world 
in the near future. 

But, have we really put into the hands of 
these young people the greatest weapon in 
the world? Have we trained them for its 
most effective use? 

English is almost universally required 
throughout the entire elementary and high 
school courses. By common consent, reading 
is recognized as the most important of the 
three R’s. English should be the most dy- 
namic, the most interesting, the best taught 
of all the subjects. It is the best medium of 
communication with our fellows in the pres- 
ent; it is the channel through which the 
experiences of the race for centuries have 
been conveyed. It offers opportunity for 
exposure to the finest mental discipline. It 
conveys the high tension power latent in 
ideals. 

Now, let us face the facts. English, instead 
of being the most dynamic, the most inter- 
esting, and the best taught of all the sub- 
jects, is often the least potent, the most 
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by 


Dr. George W. Gerwig 


Formerly Secretary, Board of Public Education 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Reprinted from the Spring, 1944, issue 
the “Tri-State Business Educator.” 


deadly dull, and the most 
poorly taught subject, 
considering its possibili- 
ties and the time allotted 
to it. The complaint is 
that students cannot 
write a simple letter. 
They seem unwilling or unable to use their 
native tongue, either orally or in writing. In 
the realm of letters they are, as the people of 
a great American city were said to be in life, 
“corrupt—and contented,” utterly unex- 
posed to the great literature of the world. 

The question, “How shall we teach Eng- 
lish in order to aid most effectively in saving 
civilization?” is by no means easy to answer. 
It devolves upon those of us who love Eng- 
lish and believe in its potency to find the 
best way. 

May I suggest that any failure to achieve 
ideal results is not the fault of the children? 
The ideal of exposing each child progres- 
sively to the best that has been felt and 
thought in the world as it comes within the 
range of that child’s interest and experience 
is a thoroughly practical one. The children 
can be taught. Their response to proper 
environment and proper methods amply 
demonstrates this fact. Their response to 
opportunity is one of the miracles of the 
mind. From the progress made by children 
in all lines of school work through to the 
work done in the short period of an officers’ 
training camp, where lads heretofore un- 
awake did in two months what they had 
previously failed to do in a year, amply 
demonstrates this latent ability. 

In our English teaching we have not dis- 
criminated between the laws that relate to a 
science and the laws that relate to an art. 
An old definition says: ‘Grammar is the 
science of language and the art of composi- 
tion.” Science deals with the discipline of 
the intellect through the collection, organi- 
zation, and interpretation of facts. Art, on 
the other hand, deals with the inspiration of 
the emotions through exposure to ideals. 
Those of us who love English and who at- 
tempt to teach it should be able to discrim- 
inate between the science of language and 
the art of composition. The deadly drill 
discipline of formal grammar is, of course, 
necessary to the seasoned training involved 
in the comprehension and the control of the 
science of language—just as forced marches 

(Concluded on page 336) 
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Problems for Consideration in Postwar Curriculum 


Construction in Commercial Education 


If the colleges and high schools 
are going to continue educating our 


tion of adults in the years immedi- 
ately following the war, they will have to 
make a complete aboutface. 

PRESENT sTaTus. In far too many in- 
stances our colleges and high schools have 
been content to follow blindly traditional 
patterns of philosophy and curriculums. In 
other instances, school principals, college 
presidents, and deans have been satisfied to 
imitate the offerings of other institutions 
without any thought as to whether the 
needs of their communities were being met 
or overmet. The latter has been the case in 
many institutions. A case in point is the 
training of more secretaries and stenogra- 
phers than the business employment traffic 
could bear. During peacetime there was a 
maximum of one opening for every three 
secretaries and stenographers trained; dur- 
ing wartime this picture is in reverse, but 
the war will come to a close and the con- 
tinual training of scores of secretaries and 
stenographers for the same traditional areas 
will result in employment suicide for thou- 
sands of our graduates. Another case is the 
blind objective of thousands of our institu- 
tions in putting too much emphasis on the 
training of mere bookkeepers, for these 
“bookkeepers” will find themselves either 
unemployable or the field will be over- 
crowded. The point, then, is that business 
subjects in the future must not be taught 
per se and without first analyzing the social, 
economic, and business needs for such train- 
ing. Old areas must be re-explored and new 
possibilities and basic needs must be estab- 
lished. 

That is one picture. On the other hand, 
our institutions will have to study their 
facilitics, their personnel, and their teaching 
techniques in order that the end product 
can compete in a new order of social, eco- 
nomic, and business activity. It is foolish to 
assume that we can continue to follow cov- 
eted acaclemic methods without determining 
whether these instruments are outmoded or 
in step with progress and changed condi- 
tions. Facing institutions now and imme- 
diately following the war are new problems 
arising out of the war and old problems 
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Richard Kidd 


l Hampton Institute 
youth and contribute to the educa- Hampton, Virginia 


which heretofore, in a multitude of 
instances, have been overlooked. 
PROBLEMS. Among the situations 
to be met are: (1) Training and re- 
training millions of men and women who will 
have to find new employment because their 
wartime jobs no longer exist. Thousands of 
secretaries, stenographers, punch card oper- 
ators, and filing clerks now working in tem- 
porary emergency offices, persons now work- 
ing in defense industries, those serving in 
civilian capacities in the Army and the Navy 
will be thrown out of work and new jobs and 
openings in business will have to be created. 
Such new jobs will be dependent upon a 
new kind of training. (2) Meeting the needs 
of youth from 18 to 20 years of age who will 
be demobilized and who cannot be em- 
ployed until older men and women have 
been taken care of. Interim training between 
high school and college, or training for those 
who do not plan to go back to school, or who 
plan to drop out of school after the war. 
(3) A program of specialized training for 
adults in new fields of business job activity 
and in consumer education. (4) A program 
to meet increased demands for evening 
school training for employed persons. (5) 
Development of a co-operative program 
between employers and the schools in both 
pre-employment and in-service training for 
office workers and in the distributive occu- 
pations. (6) Curriculums so specialized and 
individualized to meet the influx of return- 
ing veterans and war workers who will want 
their new training to take up where their 
military and emergency training left off 
rather than where their formal classroom 
training stopped. (7) An intensive program 
in training for service and distributive occu- 
pations. (8) A strong program of extension 
service in communities far removed from the 
school campus. (9) A more definitely organ- 
ized program of exploration, guidance, and 
counselling both in high school and in college. 
(10) A program for apprenticeship and work 
experience, such oul not to be confined to 
the immediate school community. (11) A 
placement program participated in by agen- 
cies, such as the United States Employment 
Service, Civil Service, organized labor, busi- 
ness, and the school. 
(Continued on page 314) 
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A CONSTANTLY 
EXPANDING SPIRAL — 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING embodies a care- 


fully worked out spiral development. Several cycles are completed in the 








first semester. The first cycle is short and simple; the second cycle is a 
little longer and a little more difficult. In each new cycle some additional 
subject matter is introduced and new applications are included. Therefore, 
in the process the student not only proceeds from the simple to the more 
complex, but he also gets desirable repetition on the fundamental book- 
keeping processes. As the cycles are repeated, they are therefore ex- 


panded through the introduction of new principles and through the in- 





troduction of new applications. This exceedingly simple presentation 


makes it easy for the student to understand and easy to teach. 
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Recently adopted for basal use 
in the state of Kentucky and 
the city of Pittsburgh. 


20TH CENTURY BOUKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


EIGHTEENTH EDITION e By CARLSON, PRICKETT, FORKNER 





20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is the unques- 
tioned leader in its field. It is the state adopted book in most of the states 
which have state adoptions. It is used in a great majority of large cities 
and in a great majority of smaller schools. The authors of 2OTH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING have constantly led in the intro- 


duction of new methods and new techniques. They have found ways to 





simplify teaching and to enrich the content. 


When you use 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, 
G you can consistently get more for your money in materials and services. 
Let us recommend to you the proper materials for the course that you are 
teaching. We have several optional choices. In requesting samples, state 


the length of your course and whether you are interested in practice sets. 








This Matter of Guidance 


The more discussions 
one hears in relation to 
guidance, the more one 
becomes convinced that 
business educators are not 
at all sure of what is ac- 
tually needed in our schools to make guid- 
ance effective. Of course, there never has 
been a perfectly functioning guidance plan 
devised, and if we analyze the matter care- 
fully, we will observe that this is true of all 
phases of life activity. The perfect auto- 
mobile has not been built, the perfect sermon 
has not been delivered, the perfect operation 
has not been performed, and the perfect 
letter has not been written. While this state 
of affairs remains true, there will always 
remain an ideal goal ahead of us toward 
which all energetic persons will constantly 
strive. 

We become a little concerned at times, 
and rightfully so, at the questions which are 
asked in any guidance meeting attended by 
teachers. We are certain that we are not 
doing a good job. This, in itself, is a hopeful 
sign, for it means that something should be, 
and will be, done about the matter. The 
more we can stir people up and make them 
constructively seek a solution to any enigma, 
the better will be our attack on the problem. 
It takes thinking, this matter of guidance, 
and it takes planning! To be awake to the 
real problem as it manifests itself in our 
schools, one must be aware of the local needs 
as well as recognize the general challenge. 
In order to attack this problem scientifically, 
we should agree on some underlying philoso- 
phy that may be used as a guide in our 
various efforts. In a particular school sys- 
tem, for instance, we should, as a faculty, 
develop a guidance viewpoint. You may 
well ask, ““How do we achieve that view- 
point?” This should be one of the easier 
questions that we will have to answer in all 
our guidance work. I make this statement 
because we hear and read everywhere today 
about the scarcity of various types of work- 
ers. This scarcity is so well known to every- 
one that any teacher who fails to compre- 
hend this needl must be playing ostrich, and 
“ostriching”’ is one activity in which we, as 
educators, cannot afford to participate. 

We are supposed to exhibit leadership and 
train for leadership. We therefore cannot 
afford to retire within our several shells and 
refuse to recognize that changes take place 
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J. Frank Dame 


Head, Department of Business Education 
Divisions 1-9 
Public Schools of the District of Columbia 
Washington, D. C. 


in the world about us. 
This changing work and 
business as a world force 
bear a close relationship, 
for the production of ma- 
terial goods in large meas- 
ure is responsible for many of the changes 
which take place. The more efficient ad- 
justment everyone makes in his job (this 
is where we come in), the more material 
goods will result. This, in turn, brings to 
all of us a higher standard of living. In 
the most efficient business society, costs 
will be cut down and the output of goods 
will increase, which is what we will need 
in the postwar period to absorb all per- 
sons in the workaday world. There never 
was too much of anything that is worth 
while. This applies to office workers, just as 
it applies to everything else in life. Things 
that are not worth while, such as waste, in- 
efficiency, and discourtesy, have always 
been too plentiful. These things are always 
present in greater amounts than they should 
be because of the maladjustment of human 
beings in relation to the particular niche in 
which they find their employment. What 
are we going to do about it? Surely, there is 
something for us to work on, something to 
sink our teeth into! Those of you who dis- 
agree and say, ““That’s just some more edu- 
cational verbiage”’ will find the whole matter 
of guidance a really meaty problem to “chew 
on” if you will begin to talk with the Marys 
and Joes around you. 

Surely proper guidance, proper facilities, 
and proper activities are just as necessary in 
a period when a great need for personnel is 
present as they are in a period of business 
depression. 

o 


Postwar Curriculum Construction 
(Continued from page 311) 


These problems cannot be met by the 
mere adding of courses or by merely chang- 
ing the catalogue descriptions. The whole 
organization of our business departments 
must undergo a scientific and time-changing 
overhauling on the basis of an interpretation 
of facts and analysis of our philosophy and 
organization objectives. We cannot wait 
until the war ends to begin scrapping and 
adding; we must begin now to take stock 
and to reorganize. 
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Spalding Leaves Cleveland Schools 


Ross J. Spalding, for the past five years the 
supervisor of distributive education for the 
public schools of Cleveland, Ohio, has re- 
signed to accept an executive position as 
manager of employee training for the Wal- 
green Drug Company with headquarters in 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. Spalding has been with the Cleveland 
schools for twenty-one years as a teacher 
and a supervisor. He is a graduate of Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, Illinois, 
and he has a Master’s degree from Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. He 
has done advanced work at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. During the past 
few summers Mr. Spaulding has been a guest 
lecturer at Ohio State University and at the 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ao s * 


Theta Alpha Delta Meets 


The regular monthly meeting of Beta 
Chapter of Theta Alpha Delta, women’s 
business education honor society, was held 
at the St. Francis Hotel in San Francisco, 
California, on Saturday, February 3. 

Following the luncheon, the regular busi- 
ness meeting was called to order by President 
Margaret Flournoy of San Francisco Junior 
College. The program for the afternoon con- 
sisted of the presentation of methods and 
materials in the field of business education. 
Mrs. Priscilla Reynolds of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, discussed the subject of office ma- 
chines, and Margaret Flournoy discussed 
her personal efficiency course. 

The members present included: Margaret 
Flournoy, Ruth Gavin, Mrs. Edna Logan, 
and Mrs. Esther Newton of San Francisco; 
Mrs. Ruth Buchanan, Helen Canon, Mrs. 
Elsa Woods, and Irene Grady of Oakland; 
Mrs. Blanch Hagopian and Mrs. Priscilla 
Reynolds of Berkeley; Mrs. Kathleen Sea- 
graves of Stockton; Lois Walker of Mill 
Valley; Mrs. Rae Wirtz of Palo Alto; Marie 
Curtis, Gertrude Wright, Mary Parks, and 
Alice Kidder of San Jose; and Fanny E. 
Baggley of San Mateo. 
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Artistic Typewriting 


Julius Nelson, who has been promoting an 
artistic typing contest each year, has an- 
nounced that he will offer a bronze and 
walnut wall plaque to the school submitting 
the best newspaper during any year. The 
next twenty best newspapers will receive 
blue ribbon awards. 

No entrance or examination fee of any 
kind is required. In order for a school news- 
paper to qualify, it must be duplicated from 
typewritten copy. Newspapers will be 
judged on the basis of layout, quality of 
duplication, and general appearance. 

For the 1945 award, school newspapers 
should be submitted not later than May 31, 
1945. Any issue for the school year 1944-45 
may qualify. Copies should be sent to 
Julius Nelson, Director, Artistic Typing 
Headquarters, 4006 Carlisle Avenue, Balti- 
more 16, Maryland. 


Graduate Assistantships Are Offered 


The School of Business and the Depart- 
ment of Economics of Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, are offering several 
graduate assistantships for the year 1945-46. 
These assistantships are open to graduates of 
accredited colleges and universities. Most of 
them carry stipends of $300 to $600, but a 
few, paying up to $1,000, are available to 
students with exceptional qualities. Gradu- 
ate students who live outside the state of 
Indiana are not required to pay extra tuition 
fees. Graduate courses lead to the degrees 
Master of Science in Business, Master of 
Commercial Science, Master of Arts in Eco- 
nomics, and Doctor of Philosophy. 

Candidates for graduate degrees may 
specialize in many fields, including ac- 
counting, business education, finance, man- 
agement, retailing, secretarial science, and 
many other fields. Inquiries in regard to 
these assistantships should be sent to Dean 
A. L. Prickett of the School of Business or to 
Dr. James E. Moffat of the Department of 
Economics, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 
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Vitalizing General Business 


(Contributed by Alice Cooper, Charleston High School, Charleston, Illinois) 


The following series of questions em- 
£ | 


phasizes the use to which a young person 
starting out on his first job away from home 
would put information gained from a course 
in general business: 


1. 


or 


as 


10. 


. Six weeks have passed. 


You have accepted a job as a cashier in a restaurant 
in Youngstown, Ohio. You are to be at work at 
8:00 a.m., Tuesday, May 1. If you can leave by 
train at 4:00 p.m. one day and arrive in Youngs- 
town at 11:00 a.m. the next day, on what day will 
you start in order to be at work on time? How 
many hours will it take you to make the journey? 
If your baggage weighs 125 pounds and is worth 
$150, will you have to pay an extra charge besides 
the price of your railway ticket in order to take it 
on the train? Why? If the trip is 490 miles and 
the usual cost of railway travel is 3¢ a mile, about 
how much would your ticket cost? 


. When you arrive at the railway station in Youngs- 


town, your next problem is to find a place to stay. 
To whom could you go in the railway station for 
such information? If you are directed to a hotel 
which is run on the European plan, where are you 
going to eat your meals? 


. You find out after you have worked a week that 


you will not be paid at the end of the second week 
as you had thought, but at the end of the month. 
It is necessary to get $25 from home rather quickly. 
Your folks have a telephone. What kind of call 
would you make? If they mailed you a postal 
money order for $25 immediately, where would 
you take it to cash it when you receive it? Where 
would you endorse it? 


You now have $25 with 
which to repay your parents. You do not think it 
wise to send such a large sum in a letter. You work 
and live nearer a bank than a post office. What 
means of payment could you easily use? 


. You are earning $25 a week. You wish to make a 


budget in order that you may use your money to 
the best advantage. The items on your budget 
will be Savings, Rent, Meals, Clothes, Recreation, 
Church and Charity, and Miscellaneous Expense. 
Show how you would apportion your $25. 


. Twelve weeks have gone by. You feel you should 


have some new spring clothes. What things will 
you look for in the garments which you buy in 
order that you will get the best for your money? 


. This morning on your way to work you passed the 


scene of a recent accident in which two people have 
been seriously injured and may not live. You sud- 
denly realize that you ought to have some life 
insurance in order to help your family in case any- 
thing should happen to you. What kind of life in- 
surance do you think would be best? Why? 


You have now worked a year. You have $150 you 
would like to put somewhere so that it would earn 
interest. How are you going to invest it? What 
questions about the investment are you going to 
want answered before you invest your money? 


. One day you hear that your boss, whose business is 


a single proprietorship, is thinking of forming a 
partnership with another man. What will be the 
advantages to the boss? Will this change in owner- 
ship make any difference to you? If so, how? 


One of your friends works for a business that is a 
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corporation. What differences are there between a 
partnership and a corporation? 


EXPECTED ANSWERS 


. You would have to leave on Sunday, April 29. 


It will take 18 hours to make the journey. 
Yes, you will have to pay an extra baggage fee 


because the value is more than $100. Your ticket 
will cost around $14.70. 


. You could go to the Travelers Aid Society desk in 


the railway station for information. 


You will want to eat your meals in a restaurant, 
since that is usually cheaper than eating in a hotel, 


3. You may make a station-to-station collect call. 


You would take the postal money order to the post 
office or bank to cash it. 

A postal money order should be endorsed in the 
space provided on the face of it. 


4. You might send a bank draft or a cashier’s check. 


Cr 


10. 


. Any division of the $25 among the expense items 


which shows good judgment would be acceptable. 

a. Are the seams well-sewed? 

b. Is the garment color-fast? 

c. What are the cleaning instructions? 

d. Will the garments be suitable for many occa- 
sions? 

e. Does the label tell the kind of material from 
which the garment is made? 


. Ordinary life insurance gives the most protection 


for the least money; or limited-payment life in- 
surance premiums will all be paid before your earn- 
ing power decreases; or endowment life insurance 
will serve both as a protection and as a savings 


. Postal savings, life insurance, war bonds, or build- 


ing-and-loan association shares. 
which you will want answered are: 


The questions 


a. Is the investment safe? 

b. Can I get my money back whenever I want or 
need it? 

c. Does it yield a fair rate of interest? 

d. Can I borrow money using my investment as 
security? 


. More money and property could be invested than 


the single owner would have had, and hence the 
business might become larger and more successful. 
The boss will have another person with whom to 
consult about business policies. The risk of loss 
will not fall on him alone. 

The change in ownership might cause you to re- 
ceive a raise in salary. It might cause you to lose 
your job in case the new partner decided to take 
over your work himself. 


The differences between a partnership and a cor- 
poration are: 


a. A corporation must have a charter from the 
government before it can begin operation, while 
a partnership can begin as soon as the partners 
agree to start. 

b. A change in the membership of a corporation 
has no effect on its existence, while a change in 
the membership of a partnership dissolves it. 

c. In case of a failure of a corporation, a stock- 
holder’s liability is strictly limited. In case of 
the failure of a partnership, each partner is in- 
dividually liable for all the debts of the firm. 
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Thirteenth Annual Typewriting Contest Popularity of G. |. Courses 
The thirteenth annual Individual Pupil The United States Armed Forces Institute 
typewriting contest will be sponsored by the is an organization serving the Army, the 
na National Catholic High School Typists As- Navy, the Marine Corps, and the Coast 
sociation on April 26. This contest isopen to Guard. It offers courses on the basis of (a) 
all Catholic high school students enrolled in _ self-study, (b) correspondence, and (c) group 
first- and second-year typing. instruction. Some students enroll in these 
Entire classes are privileged to take this courses to help them in promotion; some 
i test. The three to five highest-ranking stu- enroll for the pleasure and experience of 
ket dents may qualify for awards. In addition to studying certain subjects; but apparently 
these prizes, individual students who meet most students enroll in these civilian courses 
k in the standards will receive the newly-designed with the thought of preparing themselves 
certificates indicating net speeds and the for what they will do after the war. 
ant, number of letters typed within the specified In an attempt to learn the relative popu- 
tel. time. School certificates will be awarded, and _ larity of these subjects, the commandant of 
the rating of schools will be based on the the United States Armed Forces Institute 
post merits won by students. was requested to list the first ten subjects 
ii All that is required of first-year students in their order of popularity. The list is as 
is the ability to type a plain copy test for ten _ follows: 
- minutes; a fifteen-minute letter test will be 1. Bookkeeping and accounting 
coams given to second-year typists. 2. Algebra 
able. All entries for this contest should reach 3. Arithmetic 
the contest headquarters not later than 4. Radio 
April 20. For blanks, write to Reverend 5. English grammar 
an Matthew Pekari, O.F.M. Cap., National . oe 
ine Director, National Catholic High School 8. elineeianesdieiden 
from 'ypists Association, St. Joseph’s College and 9. Shorthand 
Military Academy, Hays, Kansas. 10. Refrigeration 
stion 
e in- 
earn- 
ance B 0 0 K KEEFPI N G —sets the pattern for the 
S 
uild- 
: AND BALANCE SHEET APPROACH 
va AC * 0 U NTI N G The balance sheet approach in the fourth edition 
By McKinsey and Piper of BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING reaches 
-" a new peak of simplicity. It represents a high degree 
of refinement. It is constructed of short chapters 
+" reasonably uniform in length. The progress is de- 
ssful. veloped smoothly, and ample opportunity is pro- 
-g tes vided for personal and family records along with 
business records. Plenty of opportunity is provided 
_— for applying bookkeeping principles to numerous 
) take personal uses, such as keeping records for a club, 
— a church, a class, and many other types of organi- 
zations. 
n the 
while | BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, Fourth Edi- 
nes tion, is designed for a self-contained one-year course 
ration or for a two-year correlated course. 
nge in 
it. 
stock- SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
_ | (Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
rm. | Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
yy ———————_ —— 
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Retailing and the G.|. Program in Kentucky 


They’ ve added another R to the Three R’s 
in Kentucky schools. The fourth R stands 
for Retailing. 

Last year more than 11,000 Kentuckians 
were enrolled in various distributive occu- 
pation classes offered through local schools 
by the Division of Vocational Education. 
Instruction is offered without charge to 
students in high school, as well as to business 
executives, salespeople, and operators of re- 
tail and wholesale firms. 

Clinies, arranged as a wartime service to 
increase efficiency, have also played an im- 
portant part in distributive education, ac- 
cording to Professor W. Maurice Baker, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, who directs the program. These 
clinics have aided businessmen with tax 
reports, OPA regulations, credit regulations, 
and similar problems. 

The co-operative plan of vocational edu- 
vation in retailing has helped Kentucky 
merchants to solve the problem of rapid 
turnover of personnel during wartime. The 
plan is one of theory and practice, or class 
and laboratory. The student spends one-half 
of the day in school and learns how to apply 
for a job, how to get along with people, 
fundamentals of selling, merchandising in- 
formation, window and interior display, 
store arithmetic, store English, business 
speech, fundamentals of retailing, and store 
organization. The student receives actual 
experience, or “lab’”’ work, during the second 


Student Learns Retail 
Selling. A Kentucky high 
school student is shown in 
the act of selling jars to a 
customer. The student under 
the co-operative plan attends 
school one-half day and works 
in a store one-half day. 
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half of the day by working in a store, serving 
customers, and putting into practice what 
has been learned in the classroom. 


Of major concern to distributive education 
at present is the plan of training to be offered 
returning veterans. Plans already approved 
tentatively call for: 

1. Aid to veterans who will operate their 

own businesses. 

2. Aid to veterans who will be employed in 

distributive occupations. 


Two factors point to the wisdom of giving 
returning veterans sound training in business 
methods. A United States Department of 
Commerce survey shows that about one- 
third of all returning veterans will want to 
go into business for themselves. Coupled 
with this is the fact that a high percentage of 
persons who start retail businesses eventually 
fail. These failures are the results of poor 
planning, insufficient capital to bridge over 
the lean periods, and inexperienced trial and 
error Management. 

Before the veteran arranges to borrow 
money, lease a building, or buy stock for his 
business, he will be taught certain funda- 
mentals. These will include location of the 
store, store layout, display principles, buying 
principles, record keeping, and other essen- 
tial information. After the veteran has 
completed this basic training and has opened 
his store, the Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion will continue to contact him and offer 
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him additional advice, either by further 
training or by personal counsel with voca- 
tional instructors. 

A number of returning veterans will want 
to work for someone else rather than operate 
a business of their own. Then, there will be 
some who were “screened out” in the basic 
training offered to those wanting to own 
their own businesses. For these veterans, in- 
struction will be offered in various branches 
of retail selling according to the individual 
desire of the veteran. The Division of Voca- 
tional Education will also give follow-up 
help to this group of veterans. 

Training stations will be set up in various 
parts of Kentucky for helping the veteran 
plan his future business. Leaders and in- 


structors in the schools will be vocational 
teachers who have had practical experience 
in their respective fields. Bankers and suc- 
cessful business people will serve as con- 
sultants. 

Marshall Foch once wrote: “‘No study is 
possible on the battlefield. One does there 
simply what one can do in order to apply 
what one knows. Therefore, in order to do 
even a little, one already has to know a 
great deal and know it well.” 

It will be too late to give good advice to 
the veteran after he has failed in his own 
business or has made a failure of his job work- 
ing for a retail or a wholesale firm. The time 
to be of most help to the veteran is before 
he gets into the commercial battle. 








Junior College Association in Mississippi 


The junior college business training section 
of the Mississippi Education Association was 
organized at the close of the meeting of the 
Mississippi Public Junior College Associa- 
tion, which was held in Jackson, Mississippi, 
on November 27 and 28, 1944. At the meet- 
ing the consultant for the business training 
section was Dr. McKee Fisk, chief of the 
business training division, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 


At the beginning of the sectional meeting 
it was decided that attention should be 
centered on the following three major prob- 
lems: (1) What is the place of business edu- 
cation in the junior college? (2) What are 
the functions of business education in the 
junior college? (3) How can we incorporate 
these functions in our own schools? The 
conclusions reached from the discussion of 
the three problems and drawn up by the 
steering committee were: (1) The purpose 
of business education in the junior college is 
to train the largest group of students in a 
single occupational field, to utilize the po- 
tential strength of the junior college, to 
correlate the work of the business depart- 
ment of the junior college, and to act as a 
spearhead for community contacts. (2) The 
functions of business education are to teach 
purely vocational subjects; to contribute to 
general education; to adapt business depart- 
ments to meet public needs; to provide 
training for those students who have had no 
business education subjects, as well as those 
who have had previous training before enter- 
ing our institutions; to prepare students to 
enter the business education departments of 
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four-year colleges; to offer business services 
to businesses of the community; to provide 
training for the average as well as the below- 
average student; to introduce a wide di- 
versity of occupations; to provide for place- 
ment, guidance, and follow-ups if provisions 
are not made by institution; and to provide 
for internship and part-time occupation 
while in training. 

At the close of the meeting it was decided 
by the group that future work and study of 
definite problems could best be carried on 
if there were a definite organization of busi- 
ness teachers in the junior colleges in the 
state of Mississippi. Thus, the junior college 
business training section of the Mississippi 
Education Association was formed. The 
following officers were elected: president, 
Virginia Caperton, Jones Junior College, 
Ellisville, Mississippi; secretary, S. L. Me- 
Cullouch, Holmes Junior College, Goodman, 
Mississippi. The work will be carried on 
through a central committee composed of the 
following members: Mildred Herrin, Hinds 
Junior College, Raymond; Mrs. C. H. 
Thomas, East Mississippi Junior College, 
Scooba; Mrs. Eleanor R. Dixon, East Cen- 
tral Junior College, Decatur; Virginia Caper- 
ton, Jones Junior College, Ellisville; and 
Eleanor Herring, Meridian Junior College, 
Meridian. This committee has the responsi- 
bility of selecting the problems for immediate 
and later study. 

The next meeting of this group will be held 
at East Central Junior College, Decatur, on 
April 13-14. It is hoped that every junior 
college business teacher will be present. 
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THAT is the book 
99 





1 want 


y. GENERAL BUSINESS 


Fourth Edition 
By Crabbe and Salsgiver 


Give your students a chance to compare textbooks 
and they will tell you that they prefer GENERAL 
BUSINESS. Examine the book carefully and you will 
see why students prefer it. It is written in a simple 
and accurate language; it is complete and compre- 
hensive; it is carefully illustrated; and it provides 
interesting and practical problems. These are just a 
few of the reasons why you and your students will like 


GENERAL BUSINESS. 
GENERAL BUSINESS is designed for the first course 


in business regardless of whether you call it junior 
business, introduction to business, everyday business, 
or general business. The subject matter has been 
selected so that it will have a two-fold value: (a) for 
every individual regardless of whether he goes 
into business, and (b) as a general preliminary 
background for the student who does expect to go 
into business. 


When GENERAL BUSINESS is sold to students, there 
usually are only a few secondhand copies available 
because students and their parents prefer to keep 
this book in the family library. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


CALStivep 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Commercial Contests— Spring, 1945 
































Contest District State 
Contest Subjects 
State Sponsored Contests Contests 
By When Held | When Held Manager Included 
Idaho Idaho High None April 23-27 E. F. Grider, Bookkeeping 
School Inter- Boise Senior High Typewriting 
scholastic Activi- School, 1201 North Shorthand 
ties Association 24th, Boise 
Indiana Central Normal | Otterbein, None Mrs. Blanche M. Bookkeeping 
College, March 31 Wean, Central Typewriting 
Danville Danville, April 7 Normal College, Shorthand 
Clinton, April 7 Danville 
Ohio Ohio State April 27 April_27 Dr. Ray G. Wood, Bookkeeping 
Department of State Department 
Education, of Education, 
Columbus State Office Building, 
Columbus 
’ Pennsylvania State Teachers None May 5 William C. Forney, Bookkeeping 
College, State Teachers College, | Typewriting 
Bloomsburg Bloomsburg Shorthand 
Utah Carbon College, | April 6 None C. R. Sundwall, Bookkeeping 
Price Carbon College, Typewriting 
Price Shorthand 











OTHER CONTESTS 








Date and Kind 


Type of Contest of Contest 


Contest Sponsored by Subjects 





National Catholic Typing 
Contest 


Every-Pupil, 
March 9; 
Individual Pupil, 
April 26 








Rev. Matthew Pekari, 
St. Joseph’s College and 
Military Academy, Hays, 
Kansas 


Typewriting 











Tenth Anniversary Celebrated in Chicago Area 


The Chicago Area Business Educators’ 
Association celebrated its tenth anniversary 
at the regular monthly meeting on Saturday, 
February 24. A large birthday cake was 
served to all members at the luncheon. 

This association was organized on June 28, 
1934, by Dr. H. G. Shields of the University 
of Chicago. It started with about eight 
members at the time of the University of 
Chicago Conference. All these original mem- 
bers were heads of various departments and 
for several years the Association’s member- 
ship was limited to department heads only. 
The organization was quite informal for the 
first year. During the second year it became 
a formal organization with a constitution. 
In 1941 the constitution was revised, opening 
the membership to all commercial teachers 
who wished to belong and admitting repre- 
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sentatives of publishing concerns. 

The activities of the group have included 
research and studies on many problems con- 
nected with both business education and 
general education. Speakers have included 
prominent leaders in business education and 
in other fields. The Association has had a 
strong influence, especially in Illinois. Its 
membership has grown until it has reached a 
total of 50. The membership and the en- 
thusiasm are still growing. 

The present officers of the Association 
are as follows: president, Viola DuFrain, 
formerly of the University of Chicago; vice- 
president, Elsie Freitag, High School, Kan- 
kakee, Illinois; secretary, Mrs. Harriet 
Richardson, Township High School, La- 
Grange; treasurer, Paul Pair, Gregg College, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Survey of College Typewriting Classes 


On February 10 the following information 
was compiled by the college department of 
South-Western Publishing Company after 
conducting a survey among all colleges 
offering courses in typewriting. ‘The pur- 
poses of the survey were as follows: 

1. To determine the length of the type- 
writing courses offered in most colleges. 

2. To determine whether college credit is 
given for typewriting and, if so, how much 
credit. 

3. To determine what standards are re- 
quired in most colleges for a passing grade 
in the college typewriting course. 

4. To determine what percentage of stu- 
dents taking college typewriting have stud- 
ied the subject in high school. 

5. To determine how students are handled 
who have had typewriting in high school. 


SUMMARY OF QUESTIONS AND REPLIES. The 
following is a summary of the questions that 
appeared in the questionnaire with an analy- 
sis of the replies to the questions from 172 
colleges throughout the country. This 
number gives a good cross-section of what 
colleges are doing. 


Question 1. How many hours each week are 
spent by each student in regular 
classes? 

There seems to be no uniformity in the 
amount of time spent in the typewriting 
course in colleges and universities. Of the 
172 schools that returned the questionnaire, 
the replies to Question 1 were as follows: 

74 schools require 5 hours of class instruc- 

tion weekly 

52 schools require 4 hours of class instruc- 

tion weekly 

31 schools require 3 hours of class instruc- 

tion weekly 

7 schools require 2 hours of class instruc- 
tion weekly 

6 schools require 6 hours of class instruc- 
tion weekly 

1 school requires 8 hours of class instruc- 
tion weekly 

1 school requires 10 hours of class in- 
struction weekly 


The figures given above do not provide a 
picture of the entire amount of time devoted 
to typewriting because they do not indicate 
for how many semesters or quarters the 
course is offered. The following tabulation 
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shows the total number of class hours spent on 
typewriting: 
Under 100 hours— 4 schools 
100-200 hours—15 schools 
121-140 hours— 1 school 
141-160 hours—22 schools 
161-180 hours—39 schools 
181-200 hours— 5 schools 


___ Median 
(86 schools) 
201-220 hours—20 schools 
221-240 hours— 5 schools 
241-260 hours— 2 schools 
261-280 hours—12 schools 
281-300 hours—18 schools 
321-340 hours— 3 schools 
341-360 hours—23 schools 
421-440 hours— 3 schools 


Total 172 schools 


From this tabulation it is evident that 200 
class hours is the median; that is, the same 
number of schools devote less than 200 class 
hours to typewriting as devote more than 
200 class hours to typewriting. 





Question 2. How many hours each week are 
spent by each student in practice 
outside the regular class periods? 


Of the 172 colleges, 69 require practice 
outside of class periods. The amount of 
time spent in regular classes seems to have 
no relation to the requirements for outside 
practice. For example, most schools with 
four or five hours of class instruction each 
week, with no outside practice required, give 
the same amount of credit and have the 
same completion requirements as_ schools 
having an equal amount of class work with 
outside practice required. 

It is evident from the tabulation of hours 
spent in typewriting that the most common 
practices are the following: 


2 semesters of 18 weeks with 5 hours 
weekly = 180 hours 

3 quarters of 12 weeks with 5 hours 
weekly = 180 hours 

3 semesters of 18 weeks with 4 hours 
weekly = 216 hours 

3 semesters of 18 weeks with 5 hours 
weekly = 270 hours 

4 semesters of 18 weeks with 5 hours 
weekly = 360 hours 

6 quarters of 12 weeks with 5 hours 


weekly = 360 hours 
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Question 3. Are you operating on a semester 
or a quarter basis? 


The replies to this question from 172 col- 
leges are summarized as follows: 
123 schools operate on a semester basis 
44 schools operate on a quarter basis 
5 schools operate on a tri-semester basis 
of from 14 to 16 weeks 


The majority of the 44 schools operating on 
a quarter basis are teachers colleges, although 
the total of 123 schools operating on a se- 
mester basis includes 17 teachers colleges. 


Question 4. How many semesters or quarters 
do you devote to typewriting? 
The following is a summary of the replies 
from schools on a semester basis: 
1 school spends 1 semester on typewrit- 
ing 
46 schools spend 2 semesters on type- 
writing 
30 schools spend 3 semesters on type- 
writing 
47 schools spend 4 semesters on type- 
writing 
2 schools spend 5 semesters on type- 
writing 
2 schools spend 6 semesters on type- 
writing 
From schools operating on a quarter basis, 
the replies are as follows: 
1 school gives 2 quarters of typewriting 
19 schools give 3 quarters of typewriting 
6 schools give 4 quarters of typewriting 
4 schools give 5 quarters of typewriting 
14 schools give 6 quarters of typewriting 


Many of the colleges teaching four semesters 
or six quarters of typewriting indicated that 
the last semester or the last quarter of type- 
writing actually consists of office practice 
and correlated transcription. It is evident 
that only a relatively small number of col- 
leges spend four full semesters or six full 
quarters on straight typing. 


Question 5. Do you give college credit for the 
course in typewriting? 


Of the 172 colleges, 157 give college credit 
for typewriting. Of the other 15 colleges, 3 
give credit for typewriting only when taken 
with shorthand, and 12 colleges give no credit 
for typewriting. A comparison of. these re- 
sults with results from studies made years 
ago reveals that although a large percentage 
of colleges formerly did not give college 
credit for typewriting, less than 7 per cent 
of the colleges offering typewriting at the 
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present time do not give college credit for 
the course. 


Question 6. How many semester or quarter 
hours of credit are given for the 
typewriting course? 

The answers to this question were so va- 
ried that it is impossible to tabulate the 
results in brief form. The amount of credit 
varied from two semester hours of credit for 
four semesters of work with five class periods 
each week to 12 semester hours of credit for 
three semesters of work with four class peri- 
ods weekly. Although there is no standardi- 
zation of credit hours for college typewriting 
courses, an analysis of the replies to the 
questionnaire reveals that credit hours are 
earned on the basis of from two to three 
hours of work for each hour of credit. 


Question 7. What are your speed and accuracy 
requirements for a passing grade 
on completion of the course in 
typewriting? 

In most colleges the minimum require- 
ment to obtain a passing grade in typewrit- 
ing is 50 words a minute on a 10-minute test 
with a maximum of 5 errors. Most colleges 
offering only two semesters of typewriting 
require a minimum of 50 words a minute. 
Most schools offering three semesters of 
typewriting require a minimum speed of 60 
words a minute on a 10-minute test with a 
maximum of 5 errors. The requirements in 
schools offering four semesters of typewrit- 
ing are approximately the same as for three 
semesters except that a few schools require a 
speed of 65 or even 70 words a minute for 
the four semesters of typewriting. 

It is evident from the answers to this 
question that few colleges try to raise the 
average typing speed above 60 words a min- 
ute. After attaining this minimum speed, 
emphasis is primarily on production and the 
typing of business forms, or transcription 
problems. The study also shows that many 
schools offering only two semesters of type- 
writing with five hours weekly require as 
high a minimum speed at the end of two 
semesters as many schools with three and 
even four semesters of typewriting with a 
total of nearly twice as much time spent on 
the course. 


Question 8. Approximately what percentage of 
your college typewriting students 
have studied typewriting in high 
school? 

The answers to this question varied from 

10 per cent to 95 per cent. The median, 

however, is 60 per cent. 
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Question 9. How do you handle those students 
who have studied typewriting in 
high school? 

The 172 replies to the question are sum- 

marized as follows: 

13 schools replied that all students are 
required to start at the beginning of 
the course even though they have 
studied typewriting in high school. 

12 schools replied that students who 
have taken typewriting in high school 
are given a refesher course. 

147 schools replied that students who 
have studied typewriting in high 
school can omit part of the college 
course if they can pass a special test. 


Generally speaking, students who have 
had one year of typewriting in high school 
are not permitted to omit more than the 
first semester of college typewriting even 
though they pass the test. Likewise, stu- 
dents who have had two years of high school 
typewriting may omit the first year of col- 
lege typewriting if they can pass a first-year 
college test. 


St. Louis University Conference 

On Saturday, February 17, Dr. Clement 
Holland, director of the curriculum labora- 
tory of St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, conducted a business teachers con- 
ference. Professor Paul A. Carlson, director 
of commercial education at State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wisconsin, was the 
principal speaker and leader of the panel dis- 
cussion. He was introduced by Father 
Bernard W. Dempsey, regent of the School 
of Commerce and Finance, St. Louis Uni- 
versity. Professor Carlson spoke on “Cur- 


‘rent Problems in Business Education.” 


Members of the panel discussion group, 
besides Professor Carlson, included the fol- 
lowing: Brother William Baer, principal of 
Belleville Cathedral High School, Belleville, 
Illinois; Sister Bertrande Meyers, director of 
education, Marillac Seminary, Normandy, 
Missouri; Earl H. Myer, Cleveland High 
School, St. Louis; L. C. Rugg, Hadley Tech- 
nical High School, St. Louis; Mrs. Nellie 
Samson, Ritenour High School, Overland, 
Missouri; Rolla C. Trumbo, Beaumont High 
School, St. Louis. 
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By Irol Whitmore and S. J. Wanous 


Shorthand skill is not enough; typing skill is not enough. 
The final job-competence goal of a stenographer is 
transcription speed. SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION 
STUDIES is specifically designed for this purpose. 
Shorthand and typewriting skills are integrated with 
spelling, word study, punctuation, hyphenation, and 
all the other related skills that are necessary to a ste- 
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U. C. to Hold Business Education Institute 


The department of business education of 
the University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, will again hold a Business Education 
Institute this spring on June 18-30. 


Current problems in teaching the tech- 
nical and basic business subjects will be 
analyzed and discussed by eminent au- 
thorities in the field. Considerable emphasis 
will be placed on the contributions of re- 
search to the learning and teaching of type- 
writing, shorthand, and office practice. Basic 
economic and consumer concepts necessary 
to a sound program of general business edu- 
cation will be surveyed. Suggested teaching 
procedures and techniques will be reviewed. 


The Institute will be conducted by Ray G. 
Price, head of the department of business 
education. Prominent business educators 
who will participate as visiting lecturers are: 
Gladys Bahr, Withrow High School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Ann Brewington, School of 
Business, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois; Godfrey Dewey, author and lec- 
turer, Dewey Script Shorthand, New York 
City; D. D. Lessenberry, department of 
education, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Paul Muse, depart- 
ment of education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio; H. G. Shields, School of 
Business, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois; Myron Spencer, department of 
economics, University of Cincinnati. 

The program is as follows: 


June 18: “The Contributions of Research to the Learn- 
ing of Shorthand’—Lecturer, Ann Brew- 
ington; Discussion Leader, Godfrey Dewey 

“The Development of Shorthand Systems’”— 
Lecturer, Godfrey Dewey; Discussion 
Leader, Ann Brewington 

June 19: “Classroom Techniques in Teaching Short- 
hand”—Lecturer, Ann Brewington; Dis- 
cussion Leader, Godfrey Dewey 

“The Teaching of Script Shorthand”—Lec- 
turer, Godfrey Dewey; Discussion Leader, 
Ann Brewington 

June 20: ““How and What to Teach in Office Practice” 
—Lecturer, Ann Brewington; Discussion 
Leader, D. D. Lessenberry 

Machines Demonstration 

June 21: “The Contributions of Research to the Teach- 
ing of Typewriting’—Lecturer, D. D. 
Lessenberry; Discussion Leader, Ann 
Brewington 

“Testing and Grading in Typewriting’”—Lec- 
turer, Ann Brewington; Discussion Leader, 
D. D. Lessenberry 

June 22: “Developing Speed and Accuracy in Type- 

writing’ —Lecturer, D. D. Lessenberry 
Demonstration 
June 25: “Current Economic Problems”—Lecturer, 


Myron Spencer; Discussion Leader, H. G. 
Shields 
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June 26: “The Need for Consumer Education”—Lec- 


turer, H. D. Shields; Discussion Leader, 
Gladys Bahr 

“The Contribution of the Basic Business Sub- 
jects to Consumer Education’’—Lecturer, 
Gladys Bahr; Discussion Leader, H. G. 
Shields 

“Some Techniques of Curriculum Develop. 
ment in Basic Business Education’ — 
Lecturer, H. G. Shields; Discussion Leader, 
Gladys Bahr 

““A Suggested Program of Basic Business Edu- 
cation’”—Lecturer, Paul Muse; Discussion 
Leader, Gladys Bahr 

“Suggested Classroom Teaching Method and 
Techniques in Basic Business Education” 
—Lecturer, Gladys Bahr; Discussion 
Leader, H. G. Shields 

“A Summary View of Basic Business Educa- 
tion” —Panel Discussion Leader, Ray G. 
Price; Panel Members, Gladys Bahr, Paul 
Muse, H. G. Shields 


June 27: 


June 28: 


June 29: 





Jay Johnson Becomes lowa Supervisor 

On February 1 Jessie M. Parker, state su- 
perintendent of public instruction of Iowa, 
appointed Jay R. Johnson state supervisor 
of distributive education. Mr. Johnson has 
just been released from the U.S. Army. 

Mr. Johnson is a graduate of lowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. He 
obtained his Master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colorado. His 
teaching experience has been broad, having 
taught in Nashua, lowa; Eagle Grove, lowa; 
Waterloo, Iowa; and Duluth, Minnesota. 
While in Duluth, Mr. Johnson was co- 
ordinator of distributive education. 

Mr. Johnson is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa, the Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
the National Office Management Associa- 
tion, and many other professional organiza- 
tions. 





UP-GRADING AND OUT-GRADING 
IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


BY WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


UP-GRADING AND OUT-GRADING IN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION is the first annual lecture of De!ta Pi Epsilon, 
honorary graduate fraternity in business education. This 
first lecture was given before a meeting of the fraternity in 
New York City on April 23, 1943. The first lecture is avail- 
able in printed form, comprising a 40-page, paper-bound 
booklet. Besides the introduction and the conclusion, 
there are three important parts as follows: 


Needed Up-Grading in Business Education 
Needed Out-Grading in Business Education 


Appropriate Recognition of Achievement in Business 
Education 


This booklet belongs in the professional library of every 
business teacher-training institution and the personal 
library of every thoughtful reader of business education. 
You may not agree with the views that are expressed, but 
you will want to read the report and study it. 


Price 50 cents. Order from: 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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You Ss Secretarial Office 


NEED 


Practice 


By Loso and Agnew 


The individual office skills are not enough to make a competent worker. 
SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE has been designed to integrate 
those skills and to add new skills and knowledges that are not included 


in other courses. It also provides a refresher training in the related 


skills, and it continues to build these skills. In this course the student 


learns to use all his integrated skills in realistic office assignments. 


Throughout the course emphasis is placed upon the development of 


personal qualities that will aid the student in being successful on the job. 


With SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE you may 
obtain an optional workbook and an optional series 
of achievement tests. You may also obtain a PRAC- 
TICE OUTFIT FOR BUSINESS FILING which pro- 
vides laboratory experience in indexing and filing. 
This set includes all the necessary cards, folders, 
tabs, and correspondence needed in completing 
realistic filing assignments. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Cincinnati New York 
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Epsilon Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon 


Epsilon Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon fra- 
ternity has held two interesting meetings in 
1945. 

Helen Stanwood of the High School, Read- 
ing, Massachusetts, presided as chairman for 
the January 20 meeting. James J. Lynch, 
education service officer for the Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, area of the U. S. Immigration 
and Naturalization Bureau, was the guest 
speaker. His topic was “Naturalization Laws 
and Procedures.” During his talk he dis- 
cussed the new education service division of 
the Bureau. Atlee L. Percy, faculty sponsor 
for Epsilon Chapter, commented on the 
national Delta Pi Epsilon research award 
contest, for which he was a judge. President 
Dorothy M. Murphy introduced the speak- 





ers. Committee members included Irene 
Ladd and Edith McKenzie of the faculty of 
the University of New Hampshire, Durham. 

Catherine Jennings of the High School, 
West Boylston, Massachusetts, was chair- 
man for the February 17 meeting. Dr. 
Samuel J. Lukans, director of the secretarial 
school at Simmons College, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, discussed “Job Satisfaction for 
Office Personnel.”” Committee members in- 
cluded Mary Leary, High School, Canton, 
Massachusetts, and Gilda Marques, execu- 
tive secretary of Harvard College Research 
Laboratories, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Greetings were extended by President Doro- 
thy Murphy and the faculty sponsor, Atlee 
L. Percy. 





Exercises for Building Speed and Accuracy 


(By T. James Wahler, Bolton Central School, Bolton Landing, New York) 


Today, as never before, commercial teach- 
ers are looking for methods of increasing the 
student’s proficiency in the skill subjects. 
The following classroom exercises in type- 
writing do just this in the shortest time pos- 
sible. By using these exercises, in three 
months I have had students typing 30 net 
words a minute in five-minute tests. At the 
end of the school year the class median was 
41 net words a minute with some students 
typing 60 net words a minute. The material 
used had a syllable intensity of 1.4. 

Typewriting teachers have used one or 
more of these exercises before, but when all 
of them are used, the rewards are great. 

A most effective speed builder is an exer- 
cise I call “‘the repeat phrase drill.’ A para- 
graph is chosen from the textbook, prefer- 
ably one containing all the reaches of the 
alphabet, and the students are instructed to 
type a chosen phrase. This phrase is re- 
peated until the teacher dictates a new one. 
Sometimes only a word is called and repeated 
until another word or phrase is dictated. 
After carefully choosing the most-used words 
and phrases in the paragraph, the teacher 
then times the typing of the whole para- 
graph. Waiting a longer interval on common 
phrases will insure a mastery of their reaches. 

After five minutes of such an exercise, the 
teacher should choose one line. This typing 
should be timed and repeated until an im- 
provement of five seconds is made by over 
half the class. 
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Next, the teacher may choose another 
paragraph and have the class type for one 
minute. ‘The students should be informed 
that one-minute perfect copies are desired. 
After five minutes of this exercise the third 
exercise may be used. 


The class should be told that they are 
going to type for two minutes, and that 
before they start they should mark their 
copy at the place they plan to be at the end 
of two minutes. Students are usually too 
ambitious with an estimate of their ability, 
and the second time they may adjust their 
goal. If they reached their goal the first 
time, then, of course, they should move it a 
few words ahead. 

The fourth exercise stresses accuracy, but 
I do not use it until the middle of the school 
year. Five paragraphs should be chosen 
from the textbook, and the students should 
be told that they will type for ten minutes. 
If they make an error, they must start at 
the beginning of that paragraph and retype 
it. Most students get five perfect paragraphs 
in ten minutes. 

Try these exercises for thirty minutes a 
day. While the students are typing, check 
for good posture and good stroking. Have 
five-minute accuracy tests once a week, and 
record your results on a graph. You will be 
pleasantly surprised at the improvement 
one month will bring, to say nothing of the 
ability of your class at the end of a school 
year. 
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An Experiment with Recordings 


Teachers of business subjects need to 
clarify their thinking and practice with 
respect to the functions and the organiza- 
tion of business education in the public 
schools. Teachers of other subjects and the 
general public have vague and distorted 
ideas about these matters and should be 
better informed. As part of an experiment 
in the use of phonograph recordings to stimu- 
late and assist in the discussion of problems 
of public school education in Ohio, a fifteen- 
minute discussion of the functions and the 
organization of business education has been 
recorded and is available to school people 
and to other responsible persons in Ohio who 
will use the recording to promote clarification 
and better understanding of business edu- 
cation in the public schools. 

This record reproduces a fifteen-minute 
discussion carried on by A. B. Murray, 
superintendent of schools at Washington 
Court House, Ohio; Paul F. Muse, professor 
of business education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio; Ray G. Price, professor of 
business education, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; and Howard E. Wheland, 
head of department of business education, 
John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Superintendent Murray raises the practical 
questions and presents the conditions faced 
by the usual small-town school adminis- 
trators in Ohio. The specialists on the panel 
present the viewpoints and the experience 
of the public school teacher, supervisor, 
and trainer of teachers. None of these men 
had previously had experience in phono- 
graph recording, but all are well known to 
the school people of Ohio. The record, there- 
fore, falls short of the smooth, technical per- 
fection of professional recordings, but, as an 
inexpensive, practical device for promoting 
local discussion, it probably gains effective- 
ness because a large percentage of listeners 
will know the men who made the recording. 

Attention should be called to the fact 
that the purpose was to make a somewhat 
systematic presentation of the functions and 
organization of business education in the 
public schools rather than to dramatize 
clashes of viewpoint and personalities in ac- 
cordance with the pattern that characterizes 
the forum discussions usually heard over 
the radio. The discussion was intended to 
get somewhere rather than to put on an 
entertaining conflict of wits that would 
leave the listener more confused or more 
firmly convinced of his previous opinions by 
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the speakers who had advanced his own 
favorite arguments. 

Experience thus far indicates that the 
major uses of recordings of this type are in 
making an initial presentation before groups 
of teachers, service clubs, parent-teacher 
associations, and school boards, although 
in some instances they have been used to 
good advantage with public school students 
who are interested in the field under discus- 
sion. Experience indicates also that the 
recording alone may serve to start vigorous 
discussion among a small group of from 
four to seven people already strongly inter- 
ested in the topic. On the other hand, small 
groups that are completely ignorant of the 
topic quite frequently respond more freely 
to the recording than they would to a pres- 
entation made face to face by a speaker; 
modesty, courtesy, and excessive respect for 
authority do not operate in the presence of 
a record disc. For larger groups, the record- 
ings seem to be most effective when used 
to make an initial presentation which is 
followed by discussion led by someone al- 
ready well acquainted with the problems 
involved. 

The project of experimentation with the 
use of recorded discussions to stimulate 
better understanding of school problems 
in Ohio is being carried on by the Miami 
Workshop Committee in co-operation with 
the Teaching Aids Laboratory of the Col- 
lege of Education at Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. The Miami Workshop 
Committee was an outgrowth of a workshop 
on Problems of Public School Education in 
Ohio, conducted in the summer of 1944 by 
the conference of deans of education of the 
five state universities of Ohio, the Ohio 
Superintendents’ Association, the State De- 
partment of Education, and the Ohio Edu- 
cation Association. 

The Committee will lend the recording 
for limited periods, without charge, to re- 
sponsible persons or groups in Ohio who 
will agree to use it in promoting discussion 
of the functions and the organization of 
business education in the public schools of 
the State. Borrowers will be expected to 
report concerning the use of the recording 
and to evaluate its value in each type of 
situation in which it was used. Anyone 
interested should address Dean Arthur J. 
Klein, Miami Workshop Committee, Arps 
Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 


Ohio. 
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Alpha lota Exceeds War Bond Goal 


With a million dollars set as the goal in the 
Alpha Iota War Bond Drive, members of 
the sorority sold $1,227,161 worth of bonds 
during November and December. In ac- 
cordance with arrangements made with the 
women’s division of the War Finance De- 
partment, decals bearing the name Alpha 
Iota will be placed in a B-29 super fortress 
valued at $600,000 and in a heavy bomber 
valued at $250,000. For the balance of the 
amount of bonds sold by Alpha Iota, the 
sorority will be credited with rehabilitation 
of those wounded in service. 


The campaign was conducted by the execu- 
tive headquarters in Des Moines. Each 
chapter was given a quota, and sales were 
reported to the headquarters, as well as to 
the State War Finance Committee. Gladys 
Johnson, grand secretary-treasurer of Alpha 
Iota, compiled the reports of the chapters. 


Beta Omicron Chapter, Charleston School 
of Commerce, Charleston, West Virginia, 


took first place with sales amounting to 
$348,625. 

“Alpha Iota may well be proud of the 
splendid sales record made during the war 
loan drive,” said the grand president, Mrs. 
Elsie M. Fenton of Des Moines. “During 
the last four war bond drives Alpha Iota 
members have promoted sales. Over a 
million dollars worth of bonds have been sold 
by Alpha Iota members in each of the last 
three drives. 


“In addition to war bond sales, Alpha 
Iota members have carried on various 
projects for the promotion of the war effort 
during annual victory contests sponsored by 
the executive headquarters. Thousands and 
thousands of hours have been given by Alpha 
Iota to such agencies as the Red Cross and 
USO. Besides, many members have enrolled 
in the various branches of service. Alpha 
Iota members are truly making a profound 
contribution to the war effort.” 
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BUSINESS BEHAVIOR is more than a book on psychology. 
book on business etiquette and more than a book on manners. 


By Abrams 


It is more than a 
It provides a 





lively and practical treatment of all the problems that will face the new worker 
2g in business. The student is shown in a practical way what it takes to get along 
in business from the point of view of dress, manner, speech, attitude, and under- 
n standing other people. It includes interesting questions and practical problems. 


; If your school cannot offer regular courses, some copies of this book should at 
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“ least be in your library for required reference reading. 
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Paths to Better Schools. 1945. Twenty-third 
Yearbook of American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. A 415-page, cloth-bound, printed book which 
is offered as a guide to those who are seeking to develop 
better schools in their communities. It is designed for 
the guidance of educators as well as laymen. The nine 
chapter titles are as follows: “Equal and Universal 
Access to Educational Opportunity,” “Physical Fit- 
ness,” “Preparing Youth for Occupational Efficiency,” 
“Citizenship,” “Better Ways of Learning,” ‘Those 
Who Teach,” ‘‘Federal-State-Local Relations,” “Some 
Emerging Truths in School Finance,” and “Schools of 
the People.” The chapter on better ways of learning is 
especially significant. It reviews the experiences of 
training in the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, and it 
evaluates these in terms of possibilities within the 
civilian school. Emphasis is placed on learning by 
doing, the use of audio-visual aids, teaching in relation 
to life stiuations, and other topics. An excellent bibli- 
ography on each of the chapters is included as a refer- 
ence section. Price $2.00. Order from American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Basic Business Education for All. 1944. Four- 
teenth Yearbook of the Commercial Education Associa- 
tion of the City of New York and Vicinity. A 280-page, 
printed, cloth-bound book which is divided into four 
major parts. The first part presents the talks delivered 
at the various section meetings of the Association’s 
last convention on the topic of “Basic Business Educa- 
tion for All, With a View Toward Postwar Planning.” 
Included are addresses dealing with business arithme- 
tic, accounting, commercial law, distributive and con- 
sumer education, typewriting, Gregg and Pitman 
shorthand, and private school business education. The 
second section presents the reports of the Curriculum 
Workshops in business education which were conducted 
during the summer. The third section presents the 
materials and techniques developed by various schools 
dealing with department organization and routines, 
improvement of teaching, and the testing program. 
The fourth section lists 91 commercial teachers from 
New York City who are at present serving in the armed 
forces. It also includes a message from Mrs. Helen M. 
McConnell, president of the Association for 1943-44. 
Dr. I. David Satlow of Bushwick High School edited 
the book; he was assisted by Sidney Blitz, Textile High 
School; Mrs. Charlotte D. Chickering, Jamaica High 
School; George A. Coggan, Heffley and Browne Secre- 
tarial School; Alice Ottun, Pace Institute; and Dr. M. 
David Potter, College of the City of New York. Price 
$2.00. Order from New York University Bookstore, 
Washington Square East, New York 3, New York. 


Adapting Instruction in the Social Studies 
to Individual Differences. 1944. Fifteenth Year- 
book of the National Council for the Social Studies, 
Edited by Edward Krug and G. Lester Anderson. A 
156-page, printed, paper-bound book containing sixteen 
chapters. Part III is devoted to “What the Classroom 
Teacher Can Do to Meet Individual Differences.” 
Particular attention is given to slow learners. Part IV 
is devoted to “Helps for the Classroom Teacher.” This 
part deals with audio-visual aids, the use of community 
resources, and courses of study. Order from the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


What’s Ahead of the Class of ’44? Volume |, 
No. 1, June, 1944. A 42-page, mimeographed, paper- 
bound book published by the vocational guidance com- 
mittee of the Fresno Kiwanis Club. This publication 
contains a message to the high school graduates of 
Fresno. The editor of the publication is R. C. Van 
Wagenen, supervisor of distributive education in the 
Fresno City Schools. Contributors to the messages in 
this publication include a superior court judge, a news- 
paper editor, and several local, businessmen. Special 
messages of guidance are included from the Army, the 
Navy, and the U. S. Employment Service. Selective 
service is explained and suggestions are offered as to 
how to get a job. Copies will be furnished free as long 
as the supply lasts. Inquiries should be sent to R. C. 
Van Wagenen, Supervisor of Distributive Education, 
Fresno Public Schools, Fresno, California. 


Private Business Schools Workshop. A 30- 
page, mimeographed, paper-bound compilation of 
speeches and reports presented before the Private 
Business Schools Workshop at Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro, North 
Carolina, on July 3-7, 1944. This workshop was con- 
ducted under the auspices of the North Carolina De- 
partment of Public Instruction and the University of 
North Carolina. The report contains the summaries of 
six speeches as follows: “Distribution of Private Busi- 
ness Schools in North Carolina,” “Selected Problems of 
Private Business Schools,” ‘‘Functions and Relation- 
ships of Private Business Schools,” “Vitalizing Evening 
School Study in Private Business Schools,” “Trends 
and Developments in Private Business School Instrue- 
tion,” and ““Where Do We Go From Here?” It also 
includes reports on the committees on standards, 10- 
stitutional relations, management and personnel, capital 
and financial policy, plant, and services. Copies may 
be obtained from the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, North Carolina Department of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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But it HAS been done! 


Here is a book with maximum personal and con- 
sumer values but also with a maximum of practical 
business applications. Here is a book with a popular 
appeal, written in a nontechnical language that 


anyone can understand. 


APPLIED BUSINESS 
LAW 


By Pomeroy and Fisk 
APPLIED BUSINESS LAW starts out with an in- 


troduction entitled “Experiences of the Reynolds 





Family.’ In this vivid introduction the student 
sees how law applies to everyday life. Throughout 
the entire book emphasis is constantly placed on N EW 
everyday applications of law in answer to such 
questions as: ‘If you win a bet on a game, can you l 9 4 4 


force the looser to pay?”’ “Is a person who adver- 
tises to pay a reward for the return of a lost dog 
bound to do so?”’ ) 


Numerous photographs and artist's sketches are used to illustrate the princi- 
ples. Actual modern cases are provided for study with each assignment. 


You will want to examine this book before you make a selection. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Take It Easy 


“Every time I kiss you, it makes me a better man.” 
“Well, you don’t have to try to get to heaven in one 
evening.” 
eee 


With Results Guaranteed 


Son: “Our geography teacher asked us today what 
made the world go around.” 

Father: “And what did you answer?” 

Son: “I told her that I couldn’t name quite all the 
brands but that you had a whole cabinet full of the 


stuff at home.” 
e ee 


Blood Will Tell 


One morning a lone Irishman was at work near the 
top of a telephone pole, painting it a bright green, when 
the pot of paint slipped and splashed on the sidewalk. 
A few minutes later another Irishman came along. 
He looked at the paint, then at his countryman, and 
inquired with anxiety in his tone, “Doherty, Doherty, 
hov ye had a himarrag?”’ 

eee 


In the Spring 


“I won't get married until I find a girl like the one 
that grandpa married.” 

“Huh! They don’t have women like that today.” 
“That’s funny! Grandpa only married her yester- 
day.” 

ee ee 


Last Resort 


Tombstone Dealer (after several futile suggestions) : 
“How would just a simple ‘Gone Home’ do for an 
inscription?” 
Widow: “I guess that will be all right. It was always 
the last place he ever went.” 
eee 


Majority Rules 


Some very mean man has said: “There are three 
kinds of women: the beautiful, the intelligent, and the 
majority.” 

ee e©e 
Time Marches On! 


Girls used to hide their tans; now they tan their hides. 
ee e©e 


We Can Dream, Can’t We? 


Teachers are people 
Perpetually yearning 
To meet one small boy 
Not allergic to learning! 
ee © e 
Adding Up 


First Fisherman: “Are they bitin’ today?” 

Second Fisherman: “‘Yep.” 

First Fisherman: ‘“‘How many did you get?” 

Second Fisherman: “Wahl! If I get one more, I’ll 
have one.” 
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Bottom’s Down 


Sweet Young Thing: “My, what a large skating 
rink!” 
Manager: “‘Yeah. It has a seating capacity of 5,000.” 
eee 


Too Tough for Satan! 


At last Hitler went to Hades. Satan answered his 
knock and asked him to wait a minute. He returned 
with a box of matches and a bundle of firewood. He 
gave both to Hitler and said: “‘Listen, Adolph, there is 
a limit to what even I can stand. Go start a Hell of 
your own.” 

eee 
Small Fry 

Some boys in Kansas City were showing a Texas 
rancher the city. “What do you think of our stock 
yards?” they asked him. 

“Oh, they’re all right, but we have branding corrals 
in Texas that are bigger,” he said. 

That night they put some snapping turtles in his 
bed. When he had turned back the cover, the Texan 
asked what they were. 

‘Missouri bed bugs,” the boys replied. 

He peered at them a moment. “So they are,” he 
decided. “Young uns, ain’t they?” 

eee 
Not Everything 


Sergeant Angus MacTavish speaking at the Fort 
Webb NCO Club Literary and Debating Guild: 

‘Money is not everything. This is verra true in the 
Arrrmy. Money canno’ mend a lad or a lassie’s heart, 
y’ken. Can money bring back youth, or gie ye health? 
Nae. Money, aye, barracks bags full of it, can nae buy 
ye happiness. Money, I repeat, is not everything. 

“T am referrrrrring, ye’ll mind, to Confederate money!” 

ee © e@ 
Stretched a Bit 


C Card Driver: “Hi, Mabel, where did you get the 
new red-wall tires?”’ : 
A Card Driver: “Foolish boy, those are the tubes! 
ee 2©¢e 
Reference 
“*Young man, do you have references from your last 
place of employment?” 
“*Yes, sir. Here’s their letter. It reads: ‘To whom tt 
may concern: We had Sam Jones working for us three 
weeks and we can truthfully say we are satisfied!’ 
ee e@e 
Long Shot 
Many a woman flirts with the butcher these days— 
playing for bigger steaks. 
ee 2©e 
Millinery Mishap 
Then they tell of the girl who lost her Easter hat 
and didn’t find it until she combed her hair next day. 
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le war and in 
PEACE your students 
need this global economic 
knowledge. 


Economic Geography 


By Staples and York 
Third Edition 


UP TO DATE AND ACCURAT! 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY will not go out of date 


because the treatment of the subject matter does not 
depend upon political boundaries. Political boundaries 
are shown because the student will want to know where 
they once were, but the economic principles do not go 
out of date. 





The main emphasis in this book is placed upon the United States, but adequate 
emphasis is placed upon the other regions of the world. Wars may come and 
wars may go, but this book has a long-time value. It deals with (a) man and his 
environment, (b) products of commerce and industry, and (c) regions of com- 
merce. 


Your students need to study this book if they expect to take their places in a 
postwar world. They will see vividly some of the economic causes of war and 
the adjustments that must be made after the war. They will get a vivid picture 
of the economic development of various regions and the important part that is 
played by economic resources in war and in peace. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


April, 1945 335 





Language Arts 
(Continued from page 309) 


III. Straight Thinking and Good Form in Writing. 
A. First Grading Period. 
1. Punctuation review—aids to good writing, 
reading, and understanding. 


B. Second Grading Period. 
1. How to make accurate definitions. 
2. Value of clear explanations. 
3. The correct form of writing. 
C. Third Grading Period. 
1. The art of conversation—listening and 
talking. 
. Basic principles of business letter writing. 
. Simpler types of business letters. 
. Letter of application. 
. Use of the data sheet. 
. Applying for a position. 


IV. Reports. 
A. Oral. 

1. Short story. 

2. Introductions—each student 
and thanked a speaker. 
made a one-minute talk. 

3. Explanation—each student related an 
event or told exactly how to do some- 
thing. Aim: to stress the proper connec- 
tion of thought. Each speaker was 
limited to two minutes. 

4. Personality report—short talks made from 
an outline of a personality trait. 

5. Courtesy—reports on how to act in certain 
social and business situations. 


introduced 
The speaker 


B. Written. 


1. Four short stories (summarized). 
2. Three short plays (summarized). 
3. One long play (summarized). 
4. One monologue (summarized). 
5. Special situation of some well-known char- 
acter. 
. Report on event in newspaper given in 


“My Day,” “Washington Merry-Go- 
Round,” or Ernie Pyle’s column. 
. Two hundred words on a vocation of the 
student’s preference. 
. Three short reports taken from Tested 
Sentences That Sell. 
. Theme—500 to 700 words. 
. Business letters. 
Note: Subjects for all reports were care- 
fully selected and approved. 
V. Tests. 
A. First Grading Period. 
1. Twenty-five sentences to punctuate and 
give the major rule of punctuation. 
2. Fifty true-false questions on fundamentals 
of speech. 
3. Fifty words to write from dictation. 
B. Second Grading Period. 
1. Theme—500 to 700 words. 
2. Sixty-five true-false questions on effective 
speaking and writing. 
3. Fifty words to write from dictation. 
C. Third Grading Period. 
1. Business letter. 
2. Fifty true-false questions on reading as- 
signments (see II-C and III-C). 
3. Fifty words to write from dictation. 


Greatest Weapon in the World 
(Continued from page 310) 


are necessary to make the seasoned troops. 
The motivating power behind the art of 
composition is another story. Children are 
ever ardent idealists, active and eager to do 
the things they consider worth while. Every 
psychologist since Herbert Spencer has rec- 
ognized the supremacy of the emotions. Art 
inspired and influenced the emotions of the 
world long before science began to discipline 
the intellect. Art has always been the more 
dynamically potent of the two. 

We have been so obsessed by the discipline 
side of English that we have entirely lost 
sight of the heart’s desire. If we are really 
ever to have an American culture, we must 
gather together those ideals which have 
stirred the souls of free men everywhere. 
We must so classify, present, and interpret 
these ideals that even a nation of sixth- 
graders shall not be immune when they are 
properly exposed to them. In your English 
classes, always begin with the thrill and 
always put and keep that thrill well in ad- 
vance of the drill. 

Wherever possible, stimulate English by 
adding typewriting. It is practically as good 
a combination vocational-culture subject as 
printing. 

Help the movement to have shorthand 
made a ninth-grade study. Many minds will 
find a stimulus from the study of their 
mother tongue viewed from another angle. 

Interest and experience are the tap roots 
of motivation. Always make the most of 
the hunger for self-expression and the op- 
portunity for its realization in the various 
school journals. Motivation follows a child’s 
interest and experience as electricity follows 
copper wire. 


Finally, then, let us remember that the 
genious of America best expresses itself in 
the organization of institutions for human 
welfare and betterment; that of all American 
welfare institutions, the public school has 
proved to be the best; that the English 
language and literature are the greatest 
weapons in the school for the defense of the 
liberty and the promotion of the well-being 
of all people. 





Send to the editor of Tot BaLance SHEET 
the names and former teaching addresses of 
persons now in the armed services. Report any 


notice of casualties. 
The FORSCH 














